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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


~ Although the Government have not formally pulled 
en down their legislative advertisements, it is generally 
recognized that the Budget is the only heroic mea- 

sure that will be passed this Session. It will probably occupy the 
whole time of the House of Commons until the middle of July, then 
a month will have to be devoted to Supply. A long holiday, earned 
by the exacting labours of the last two years, will probably com- 
mence in the middle of August. Under the circumstances it is 
difficult to see how any further legislation can be squeezed in this 
Session, although there is still some faint gossip on behalf of the 
Evicted Tenants Bill. If the Cabinet is prudent and abstemious, 
its life may be prolonged over the winter, and the dreaded appeal 
to the people postponed until the spring. The truth is that just 
now the country is heartily sick of the House of Commons, and no 
unpopularity would be incurred by its indefinite adjournment. The 
various sections of the Ministerial Party might make some show of 
annoyance at being baulked of their particular prey, but they would 
all be able to agree in heaping the blame on the Opposition. On 
the other hand, if Sir William Harcourt—to whom Lord Rosebery 
has delegated the task of settling the question of precedence — 
elected to proceed with one or other of the measures now before 
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the public, he would risk giving mortal offence to the disappointed 


sections, while he would have no hope of carrying it in the face of 


the present Opposition at the fag end of the summer. If the “gag” 
were resorted to in the case of such measures as Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, the Registration Bill, or the Evicted Tenants Bill, the House 
of Lords would be compelled to reject them. 


The most noteworthy event in domestic politics 
during the month of June was the easy victory of 
the Prime Minister’s horse Ladas in the Derby, which was decided 
on the first Wednesday in the month. Whatever his shortcomings 
may be in other respects, Lord Rosebery has thus achieved the un- 
precedented and imperishable distinction of combining the Premier- 


THE DERBY. 


ship with the Blue Ribbon of the Turf, both of which have fallen 


to him in the same year. Much political capital was anticipated 
from Ladas’ triumph, and the Ministerialists were highly elated on 
learning the news, while the Opposition were proportionately de- 
pressed. It has certainly familiarised a large number of non-poli- 
ticians with Lord Rosebery’s name, and has greatly added to his 
reputation for good luck, which already stood high; he is more 
loudly cheered in the music halls than he was a month ago, and 
the “ man in the street” looks upon him with a friendly eye, as he 
does on everyone associated with sport. On the other hand, the 


impression created by the Prime Minister’s jocular speeches that he 


is a frivolous man has been deepened by his widely advertised asso- 
ciation with the Turf, and there has been a growl of deep resentment 
from a section of the Nonconformists. Some of them have utilized 
the columns of The Daily Chronicle and The Westminster Gazette 
to declare their disaffection to a racing Premier, who is disadvan- 
tageously contrasted with his austere predecessor. This corre- 
spondence reveals in many letters the deep-rooted English Puritan 
feeling. to which the Radical Party owes much of its prosperity, 
with its uncompromising and not altogether unwholesome detesta- 
tion of the racing atmosphere. It is difficult, therefore, to say 
whether Lord Rosebery will gain or lose in political strength by 
the possession of Ladas; he will probably be more shouted for but 
not more voted for. There is an outside chance of his losing some 
of the most zealous and fanatical supporters of his Party, but 
having made their protest, they will probably convince themselves 
that the “Carnival of Rascality” on Epsom Downs is less wicked 
than the Established Church. Enthusiastic Gladstonians claim 
that Ladas is worth 100,000 votes to the Party, while equally 
sanguine Unionists expect it to destroy the Premier's; influence in 
Scotland. 
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The House of Commons has spent practically the 
whole month in discussing the Budget to the keen 
resentment of the Ministerialists, the more reasonable of whom 
recognize, however, that the stalwarts’ clamour for the gag is un- 
practical. Sir William Harcourt is most anxious to pass the one 
big measure associated with his name, apart from the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill and the Coercion Act of 1882; his sober counsel seems 
to have prevailed over his more impulsive colleagues, and there is 
no reason to anticipate a coup de main. Considering that every 
line of the Bill bristles with contention and possible litigation, and 
every debate brings further complexity to light, the rate of progress 
cannot be regarded as slow. An answer to the stereotyped charge 
of obstruction is furnished by the fact that in spite of unbroken 
Ministerial majorities rising to fifty, up to the time of writing, 
several important Opposition suggestions have been accepted, while 
numerous amendments have been moved by the promoters of the 
measure themselves. Progress has been much accelerated by the 
acceptance of an important amendment moved by Mr. Balfour on 
15th June fixing the “ principal value” of property in agricultural 
land at an open market value of not more than twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the nett annual value, which ought to materially 
help the possessors of parks and much depreciated property. The 
fact is not to be disguised, however, that the Budget, as it is 
emerging from Committee, is calculated to strike ruinously at our 
most depressed industry. It equalizes the Death Duties on realty 
and personalty which is fair enough, provided the local burdens 
are similarly divided, instead of being entirely borne by the former 
as at present. The subject for Conservative financiers to tackle is 
the rating of personal property. 


THE BUDGET. 


“T am the resident owner,” says Rusticus in a letter 
to The Times, “of a small estate, and by dint of 
plain living have managed, for many years past, to 
keep a staff of six good workmen regularly employed in rebuilding 
or improving the farm houses, farm buildings, and cottages upon 
it, and in the improvement of the water supply, drainage, roads, and 
fences. It is needless to say that on £10,000 thus already spent I 
have not received one penny of rent or interest; instead of that, I 
have reduced my rents fully 35 per cent. during the last fifteen 
years. Should this Budget unhappily become law, I must at once 
begin to provide for my son a fund to meet the heavy fine which 
will be imposed upon the estate at my death. I have, therefore, 
had to countermand the little works which had been set out for 
the coming year, to the disappointment of those who would have 
profited by them, and have informed my workmen that in the 
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event of the Budget Bill becoming law four of them will no longer 
be required, as nothing beyond absolutely needful repairs can in 
future be taken in hand. There must be thousands of English 
villages where the same or worse will happen.” 


We make no apology for reprinting in extenso the 
following remarks of the Duke of Devonshire, who 
is neither given to exaggeration nor fond of reveal- 
ing his private or family affairs, and can only have uttered his 
warning under a stern sense of duty. The speech was delivered 
at Buxton on 13th June at a luncheon in connection with the 
opening of a small park, which he had joined with others in 
presenting to the town. 


‘‘Tmake no claim to any merit on our part when I say that neither my pre- 
decessors nor myself have looked upon the possession of the large revenues derived 
from these estates as a means of exclusive, or personal, or selfish, gratification. 
I do not make ita matter of boast—I do not claim it as a merit—that we have found 
it not only a matter of duty, but a matter of pleasure, to devote a large, and in 
some cases the largest, portion of the income derived from those estates to objects 
not of a purely personal character, but to objects in which those who live upon 
them are interested no less than ourselves—the maintenance in proper order of the 
estates themselves, of the buildings, of the farmhouses, of the farms and the 
cottages upon them, and the roads, the fences, and the drains. These matters we 
look upon more or less as a matter of business. We have also thought it was our 
duty to devote some considerable portion of the income of these estates to assisting 
in the education, religious and secular, of the people, and to promote any good or 
charitable or beneficent work that might be set on foot. Further, we have thought 
it a part of our duty to maintain in good order those ancient and historical 
residences and domains which we have inherited, not, I think, solely for our own 
personal gratification and benefit, but for the advantage and amusement and 
pleasure of those who surround us. When I tell you that financial proposals are 
now made which will in all probability very shortly become law, and will have the 
effect of imposing enormous exactions upon the owners of such large estates as 
those which I have referred to, I need hardly point out to you that those 
changes will inevitably lead, and as a matter of necessity will lead, not neces- 
sarily to the ruin of the proprietor, but to a very great and extensive 
change in the manner in which the revenues of those estates have hitherto 
been expended. When I tell you that in every estate with which I am con- 
nected no less than 30 per cent. of the income derived from it is locally ex- 
pended ; when I add that in many cases that 30 per cent. is extended to 50 or 60 
or 70 per cent., and that in one case the expenses to which I have referred greatly 

exceed the revenue derived from the estate itself ; when I tell you that from the 
surplus income derived from estates of this character have to be provided all 
such charges as those which I have inherited, encumbrances, family allow- 
ances, and so on; and when I further tell you that, according to the best 
calculations which I am able to make at present—it is a matter involving a 
great deal of uncertainty—the exactions which will probably be required by the 
State from my next successor will amount to from six to ten, and possibly twelve 
years of any available income which I have ever received from the estates which 
I have inherited—I do not think you will be surprised if I tell you that probably 
some very great changes are before very long impending in the manner in which 
the incomes derived from the Devonshire estates can be expended. I do not refer 
to these things as a matter of complaint. I do not ask your pity or sympathy. 


‘* DEMOCRATIC 
FINANCE.” 
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It may be that I do not protest even against the justice of these proposed changes. 
I only refer to them as a matter of that frank interchange of opinion which has 
always existed amongst us. I think you ought to be as fully informed as I am 
myself. I donot contend that it is a necessity that I or my family or my successor 
should be in a position to keep up great places like Chatsworth, or Hardwick, or 
Bolton Abbey, or Lismore, in Ireland. I do not contend that it isa necessity that 
we should be placed it a position where we canenjoy the luxury of striving to be 
surrounded by a contented and prosperous tenantry and people. I do not contend 
that it is a necessity for us that we should have the privilege of aiding in every 
good and charitable work in every part of the counties with which we are connected. 
These things have been a pride and a pleasure to my predecessors and to myself ; 
but they are not necessities. I think the facts I have brought to your knowledge 
will show that, not through any fault on the sideeither of myself or my tenantry, 
but solely from the pressure of causes ovér which we have no control, it will be 
necessary that great changes should be made in the future in the administration 
of these estates. Iam unable tosay until these measures pass into law, until we 
can see precisely the shape they may assume, how soon or how distant may be the 
period at which these changes will come into operation. I have only thought it my 
duty frankly to tell you, to warn you, that if the time should be approaching—I do 
not think thetime can be deferred beyond the period of my own life—when the 
expenditure on this and neighbouring estates will have to be reduced, and when 
Chatsworth and the other places which are public resorts in this part of the 
country are shut up, it will not be due to any fault of myself or of those who succeed 


me, but it will solely be in consequence of the inexorable necessities of democratic 
finance. 


The Lord Chief Justice of England closed his long 

on career at the age of seventy-four on June 14th. 
The public had sympathetically followed his gal- 

lant struggle against illness, but when the news of a relapse was 
announced the end was felt to be near. In many respects Lord 
Coleridge was admirably suited to his great office; he was a ripe 
scholar of dignified appearance and silvery speech, whom it was 
nothing less than a treat to see and hear on those ceremonial occa- 
sions that frequently came in his way. His was not a commanding 
or cogent personality, but throughout his life he was irresistibly 
persuasive, and a fine literary flavour beautified every observa- 
tion that ever fell from him. He never aspired to be a great 
judge, not being penetrated with a love of law, and it was often 
difficult to rouse him to an interest in the cases before him ; his 
friends never ceased regretting that he had not been able to take 
up letters as a profession, though he showed in his famous cross- 
examination of the Tichborne claimant what forensic efforts his 
intellect was capable of. He is succeeded in his peerage by his 
son, Mr. Bernard Coleridge, Q.C., M.P., and his office will be allotted 
with general approbation to Lord Russell of Killowen. The for- 
mer has an opportunity of contesting his compulsory retirement 
from the House of Commons, or, in the alternative, of fighting his 
supposed disqualification as a peer from practising in the courts. 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey addressed an interesting letter to The Daily 
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Chronicle, of Sune 19th, pointing out that writs of summons are 
not forced on heirs to peerages, but have to be applied for, and 
that there is nothing to compel Mr. Bernard Coleridge to apply 
for his writ. If he avoids a seat in the House of Lords can he be 
compelled to vacate the one he holds in the Commons? Mr. 
Strachey points out that this could only be accomplished by an 
“arbitrary and extra legal” vote of the House of Commons, and 
that, as a matter of fact, seats are never declared vacant until the 
writ of summons to the other House has been issued to the re- 
tiring Member. Perhaps if Radicals develop an unwillingness to 
enter the House of Lords, their own Lord Chancellor may discover 
a mode of compelling them to do so. 


A somewhat unpromising meeting of the National 
THE Leeps [Liberal Federation was held at Leeds on the 20th 

CONFERENCE. F . pea . 

June, to inaugurate a fresh agitation against the 
House of Lords, those initiated by Mr. Gladstone at Edinburgh last 
autumn, and by Sir William Harcourt at Portsmouth in the early 
spring having expired. Dr. Spence Watson, of Newcastle celebrity, 
presided over the delegates, and considerable spleen was exhibited 
between the Ministerial wire-pullers, with their cut-and-dried pro- 
gramme, and the renascent cave of Laboucherites, who wished to 
coerce the Government into taking action this Session agaist the 
Upper House. After a heated discussion, in which the extremists 
did most of the talking, the official resolutions were carried by 
overwhelming majorities, with very trifling modifications. The 
principal one, as amended, runs as follows :— 

‘¢ That this meeting therefore calls upon the Government to introduce, as soon 
as practicable during the present Parliament, a measure for the abolition of the 
House of Lords’ veto, by providing that whenever a Bill passed by the House of 
Commons shall be altered or rejected in the House of Lords, such Bill may be re- 
affirmed by the House of Commons in the same Session or the same Parliament, 
with or without such alteration, and, subject only to the Royal Assent, shall there- 
upon become law.” 

It is hardly worth while discussing the statesmanship of this 
suggestion, which has no life in it, for the simple reason that what- 
ever the future may have in store for the House of Lords, the 
country would decline to kill that assembly in order to make the 
House of Commons king. The House of Lords saved us from the 
Home Rule Bill, which passed the House of Commons by means of 
the gag—that is still the governing fact of the political situation, 
which no wire-pulling can explain away. 


There has been a most salutary and encouraging 
application of the Referendum in Switzerland. 
The electors, i.e., the adult males of the Republic, 
were invited to express their opinion on a measure embodying 


THE 
REFERENDUM. 
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La droit de travail, or the right of the otherwise unemployed to 
obtain paid work from the State. This proposal, which has its. 
attractions, was simply overwhelmed at the poll, 75,000 votes. 
being cast in its favour as against 293,000 on the other side. We 
believe that half the follies our House of Commons is prepared to 
perpetrate would be knocked on the head if the people could 
be directly asked for their Yes or No. Under the present system 
the country is at the mercy of a few log-rolling groups who claim 
to speak in the name of those who have never been consulted. 
Lord Salisbury’s adherence to the Referendum in his speech at 


the Grocers’ dinner is an interesting step in the history of the 
movement. 


The Times of June 16th called attention to a com- 
Lunacy paratively unnoticed report of an inquiry into 
IN IRELAND. ° ° ° : : 

Irish insanity, instituted by Mr. Morley, and con- 
ducted by the inspectors of Irish lunatic asylums, Dr. O’Farell and 
Dr. Maziere Courtenay. Between 1851 and 1891 the insane of all 
classes in Ireland increased by 200 per cent., in spite of a shrinking 
population. Part of this is attributable to the decrease of the un- 
registered insane, who used to be a burden to their friends and 
neighbours, but are now comfortably registered and housed. 
Apart, however, from the apparent increase, the Commissioners 
reluctantly report that “some absolute increase of insanity is 
taking place in certain districts.” In Armagh there is a “greater 
tendency to insanity”; in Limerick there is an “increased preva- 
lence of insanity.” The type of insanity also appears to have 
deteriorated, thus in Dublin, Wicklow, and Louth “ acute mania— 
the most curable form—has become comparatively rare, while 
melancholia is increasing in frequency, and also primary mental 
deterioration. Organic brain disease, general paralysis, &c., are 
also considered to be undoubtedly becoming more common than 
they were.” In Londonderry district there are more hopeless cases 
than there were. The local authorities universally refer to two 
causes of this alarming phenomenon: emigration, which removes 
the robust, and the return of broken-down emigrants. The intem- 
perate consumption of alcohol and teaare also prominent factors— 
the tea is stewed into rank poison and then eaten with dry bread, 
which produces “a peculiar form of dyspepsia,” and “general 
debility of the nervous system”; this diet is unsparingly condemned. 
The supposed addiction to ether of the Irish peasantry is not dwelt 
upon. The worry of a prolonged agricultural depression, and the 
number of consanguineous marriages are thought to be partially 
blameable. The inquiry, which has been most laboriously conducted, 
;s strongly corroborative of Max Nordau theory that the weaker 
brains are not fit to cope with the conditions of modern civilization, 
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and that an increasing percentage of the nation must expect to go 
mad—unless we accept the more cheerful view that politics, as 
known in Ireland, are calculated to unhinge the healthiest minds. 


It will take the country years to digest the litera- 
a a... aan ture of the Labour Commission, and it is impossible 
for us even to sketch it in outline. The fifth and 
final report which has now been presented to Parliament contains, 
however, one document to which it is worth while drawing particu- 
lar attention. It consists of a series of “Observations” signed by 
the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. David Dale, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir Frederick Pollock, Mr. T. H. Ismay, 
Mr. George Livesey, and Mr. William Tunstill, a fairly hetero- 
geneous body, recommending that Unions of employers or workmen 
should receive the option of entering upon a fuller legal personality, 
which would enable them to enforce their collective agreements 
and render them liable for their breach. If the suggested alteration 
of the law were effected, and an employer belonging to an incor- 
porated association of employers insisted on a reduction of wages 
contrary to a collective agreement or to an arbitration award 
founded upon a collective agreement, then, instead of striking, 
the men would continue to work at the reduced wages, while their 
association sued the master or his association for damages. If, on 
the other hand, workmen belonging to an association of similar 
status demanded an increase of wages contrary to the agreement, 
then, instead of locking them out or discharging them, the em- 
ployer would pay the increase and recover it at law from the funds 
of the association. The incorporated associations would also be 
liable for the illegal acts of their officers. Without wishing to 
express off hand an opinion upon this highly technical and com- 
plex subject, we hope the Trade-unionist leaders will fairly consider 
the “Observations.” The names of the assenting commissioners 
make it childish to treat the document as a mere effort to attach 
the funds of the Trades Unions. The savage strikes of recent 
years make the moment particularly opportune for raising the 
subject. 
A sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude 
T ge gee was passed at Buluwayo on May 29th upon 
two infamous troopers, Daniels and Wilson. 
These ruffians had suppressed Lobengula’s message of sub- 
mission to Major Forbes, and had stolen a _ peace-offering of 
£1,000 from the king’s Indunas; in consequence of this out- 
rage hostilities were prolonged, Lobengula was pursued to the 
bitter end, and the gallant force under Major Wilson was de- 
stroyed. This ugly incident seems almost to have escaped 
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attention amid the excitement of the Derby and the Budget, but 
we doubt whether Englishmen have ever perpetrated a more 
abominable crime, and agree with The Spectator that for such 
an offence in time of war the troopers ought to have been 
publicly executed by order of .a court-martial. 


It is at least something that we have obtained from 
Bon Poctene win the present Government a declaration of a Protec- 
torate over Uganda. This will save that country 
from becoming a scene of carnage and relapsing into the “ native 
institutions” which Sir Charles Dilke and the “ Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society” plead on behalf of. Enterprising Englishmen 
who are the¥pioneers of civilization, the lowest form of which is 
an improvement upon a state of African horrors, can continue at 
their posts. It is true that the Government shrinks from a rail- 
way, notwithstanding that Sir Gerald Portal used these words :— 
‘*T have no hesitation in saying that until this step (of constructing a railway) 
is taken, any organization, system of administration, or plan for the improvement 
of those countries which may be devised must be of the nature of a makeshift.” 
The argument in favour of a railway has become much stronger 
since the debates on Uganda which took place on June Ist. Sir 
Edward Grey took credit then for the improvement which had 
been secured by the Anglo-Congo agreement, whereby “a strip 
of territory some miles in width had been reserved which would 
afford a complete means of communication between Uganda and 
the territories under British protectorates.” Since these words 
were spoken the strip of territory with its “complete means of 
communication ” has been abandoned in consequence of the Ger- 
man objections. Uganda’s communication is therefore restricted 
to the old route through British territory, which it now takes 
three months to traverse, while the cost of goods along it amounts 
to £300 a ton. Lord Rosebery’s statement that it is not proved 
that the railway should be constructed on the survey that has 
taken place is the only sort of reason which has been urged for 
delay. He gave no explanation of the statement, and should be 
pressed to do so. It may mean that an alternative line of country 
has been suggested. He would probably admit himself that since 
the Southern or Lakes junction route alongside the Congo State 
has to be abandoned there is a much stronger argument for the 
South Eastern Railway to Mombassa. 


The Newfoundland crisis has degenerated into a 


_ ‘THE farce. It was an extremely mean proceeding on 
NEWFOUNDLAND ’ om i 
FARCE, the part of Sir William Whiteway, when he was 


Prime Minister, to apply to the Governor for a dis- 
solution of an assembly just elected in order to enable him and his 
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colleagues to escape from the consequences of the pending elec- 
tion petitions, which would have lapsed had a dissolution taken 
place. The petitions declared that no less than seventeen seats out 
of the total of twenty-four held by the then Ministerial party in a 
House of thirty-six members, had been obtained by bribery and 
corruption. The Governor was perfectly justified in refusing to 
grant the request; whereupon Sir William Whiteway, still com- 
manding a majority of two to one, resigned, and a Government 
whose supporters were in a minority was called to office. The ex- 
Prime Minister, at the head of his illegal majority (it may be thus 
described, because ten seats have already been declared forfeited 
out of the seventeen petitioned against), revenged himself by re- 
fusing to pass the Revenue Bill, so that no customs’ duties could 
be levied, which constitute the chief source of the colony’s revenue. 
The Bill expired on the 11th, but the duties have been collected 
since this date under a clause of the Customs Management Act 
without any trouble, until Mr. Emerson, Speaker of the Assembly, 
a partizan of Sir William Whiteway, whose own seat is attacked— 
moved by patriotic indignation—determined to put the legality of 
levying duties to the test, and appeared with four men at the 
Customs House, from whence he and his band carried oft forcibly 
a box upon which duties had been demanded. A solitary police- 
man present was apparently so overawed by the majesty of a live 
Speaker that he did not interfere. The following day a similar 
attempt was made by others, but the solitary policeman had been 
reinforced, and the attempt was frustrated. As far as it is possible 
to judge from the accounts we receive, Sir William Whiteway has 
played a mischievous and undignified part. He had been spoken 
of as a future Governor of Newfoundland, but his conduct during 


the recent proceedings has deprived him of all chance of obtaining 
this post. 


The death of Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, 
caused some diplomatic perturbation. It was as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that there would be rival claimants 
to the throne and anarchy in the country, which might have caused 
the massacre of Europeans and the intervention of the Powers. 
The late Sultan named Abdul Aziz, his son by a Circassian wife, 
who is only fourteen years old, as his successor, and so far he has 
been quietly accepted by the Vizier, the chiefs of the Army, and 
the Shereef of Wazan, while the British, French, and Spanish 
Ministers at Tangiers have been ordered by their respective 
Governments to acknowledge him. The solitary rival to the 
throne, Muley Mohammed, the elder brother of the new ruler, 
whose character for ferocity renders him rather undesirable as a 
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Sultan, has been imprisoned. He has since given in his adhesion. 
No Europeans have been molested. At Fez they were placed 
under the protection of the troops. Everyone knows that France 
has her fraternal eye upon Morocco with a view to a family em- 
brace. She has been stealthily making her influence felt along the 
coast for some time, and has taken some of the richer inhabitants 
of the towns—who have not been unwilling to obtain this guarantee 
against pillage—under her protection. The time is, however, not 
ripe yet to put her design into practice: so long as Morocco is 
tranquil there is no excuse for it, and the tranquillity is apparently 
not likely to be disturbed by the death of the late Sultan. The 
position in Morocco should facilitate the Congo negotiations. 


The death of the Sultan of Morocco gave the 
French a welcome opportunity of displaying the 
zeal and efficiency of their Navy. A division of the Toulon fleet 
was immediately despatched under an admiral “to safeguard 
French interests in Morocco waters,” while a second division was 
held in readiness to sail at an hour’s notice. No other European 
Power considered such “an alarum and excursion ” called for, and 
the French have given us another reminder of the need of keeping 
our Mediterranean fleet up to the highest modern standard at all 
times. The French division sailed from Toulon with a month’s 
provisions and a full supply of ammunition five hours after the 
receipt of telegraphic orders in a time of profound peace and with- 
out previous warning. The boulevard politicians might at any 
moment force a weak Ministry—and what French Ministry is 
strong ?—to strike a sudden blow at us in the Mediterranean, 
believing their fleet to be a match for ours. From their point of 
view a blow at our Naval Supremacy might be worth attempting, 
and in any case it would not involve France in the horrors of 
invasion, of which the people have a wholesome dread. 


A WARNING. 


It cannot be repeated too often that the French 

pe RENcH ANP = have not confined themselves during the last 
twenty years to the cultivation of a magnificent 

army which may fairly be represented as a defensive weapon. They 
have spent very large sums on their Navy, which can only have 
been grown for offensive purposes considering that there is very 
little commerce for it to protect. We have been compelled to keep 
pace with them, and this costly competition must continue so long 
as we are menaced, for our Naval Budget is an insurance premium 
against the starvation that would ensue at any serious interruption 
of the ocean highways. We have nothing to gain in attacking the 
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small French carrying trade which hardly competes with our own, 
but if a war is forced upon us we must defend our frontiers which 
lie off the entrances of all hostile arsenals from which commerce- 
destroying ships can issue. It is often asked why we maintain a 
fleet with its base at Malta. The answer is because in a naval war 
with France our frontier is close up with Toulon. No one knew 
this better than Nelson, and, as in the years of warfare which ended 
at Trafalgar,so in these days of steam power we shall have to main- 
tain a squadron of battleships within striking distance of Toulon, 
and plenty of fast cruisers to watch that arsenal and report the 
departure of every hostile warship. These must be met and fought 
at sea—away from the torpedo-boats—by a British fleet adequate 
for the purpose. If the enemy’s squadron got to sea without our 
admiral’s knowledge and pursuit, it might do us incalculable 
injury while we vainly scoured the seas on the off chance of finding 
it. Malta or a dockyard nearer to Toulon is essential to our strategy. 
Our Mediterranean fleet has become—but only since Lord George 
Hamilton’s Naval Defence Act came into foree—a model of what a 
modern fleet should be, and the very disasters and minor accidents 
it has suffered give a positive proof that its officers have the nerve 
and the sagacity to test thoroughly the efficiency of the complicated 
monsters committed to them. This is no party question, and the 
Morocco incident abundantly vindicates the wisdom of the present 
Government in declining to stint the Navy. 


THE Since we last went to press, there has been another 
FRENCH CHANGE Change of Cabinet in France. Monsieur Casimir- 
Ov MINISTRY. Porier's Ministry, which seemed strong enough, and 
certainly deserved support, was defeated upon the side question as 
to whether employés of the Government should be permitted to 
attend a Workmen’s Congress. Amid the chaos of groups, the 
Ministry was defeated by 265 votes against 225. French politicians 
are an intractable race. The Right, which claims to be the party of 
order, is always ready to join the Radicals and Socialists in upsetting 
order. It was a motion on the part of a member of the Right which 
condemned the Government and caused its resignation. After 
some negotiation, Monsieur Dupuy, the President of the Chamber, 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet which became styled “The Youth- 
ful Cabinet,” on account of the ages of its members. Monsieur 
Dupuy is but 42, Monsieur Delcarré, the Colonial Minister, is 41, 
and Monsieur Hanotaux, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, is only 
40. The appointment of the latter is probably the most interest- 
ing, and is certainly the one which chiefly interests England and 
Europe. Monsieur Hanotaux possesses the great advantage of 
having never been heard of in politics; he was not even a Deputy 
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when appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. He was well known, 
however, as a laborious and able official at the Foreign Office, as the 
author of an interesting volume on Richelieu, and as one of the 
best talkers in France. It would be difficult to find a man better 
qualified to act as Foreign Minister. Lord Dufferin will find in 
his conferences with Monsieur Hanotaux that all his wits are 
needed in order to cope with his brilliant adversary, who is some 
thirty years his junior. It is a fact of some significance that France 
should have commenced to draw upon her permanent officials for 
Statesmen, irrespective of any Chamber reputation. Yet it may be 
said that the practical Government of France has been for many 
years entirely dependent upon the permanent official. He has 
administered while ephemeral Cabinets have merely glided over 
the surface of affairs. The political chiefs of departments have 
been received by their nominal subordinates with bows, and in- 
stalled in the most sumptuous apartments of the official palace. 
They have been coached in the business of their office, and in the 
principles of administration, and when just becoming experienced 
and useful, there came the inevitable Ministerial collapse, and 
they were bowed out again by the permanent official, who remained 
to carry on the business of the country and to coach the departing 
Minister’s successor. During the last twenty-four years there have 
been no less than thirty-two Ministries in France. 


Yet the continuity ot French Foreign Policy 
ConTINUITY OF through all the shifting administrations has been 
FRENCH 
ForrIGN Pouicy. remarkable. A good steady hatred of England 
seems to be its fundamental basis. It is true that 
there are officials at the French Foreign Office, and enlightened 
Frenchmen elsewhere, who have learnt by intercourse to respect and 
to like the English, and who have discovered that we are not per- 
tidious; but these few soon become known as “des Anglais” and 
lose much of their influence. “Fraternity” may be very well as 
an ornamental phrase, but no French politician dreams of putting 
it into practice. There is one circumstance in French politics 
which is favourable to a continuity of Foreign Policy. There is no 
party in the French Chamber or in France which corresponds to 
our “ Little England” party. There is no irrepressible Labouchere 
to rise and revile the Foreign Minister who speaks of upholding 
French interests: the fundamental sentiment of all Frenchmen is 
that French influence should be paramount. Let it be said also 
that the business of the French Foreign Office is too methodical to 
permit any such breach of continuity or etiquette such as we have 
recently displayed over the Anglo-Congo agreement. 
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_— That agreement was simply the breach of a previous 
Anato-Conco understanding with Germany. The German objec- 
— tion to our leasing a highway some fifteen miles 
wide, which is to become the boundary of her territory, for some 
200 miles in the place of the present Congo boundary is not un- 
intelligible. So long as this territory remains subject to the Congo 
State it belongs to a weak Power, and nobody knows what the future 
of this artificial creation may be. Its disappearence has almost 
been anticipated in a clause which gives France a right of pre- 
emption: a right which may be'disputed both by Germany and 
England, since the Congo Free State is the anomalous result of 
international agreement. If Great Britain once established a high- 
way marching with German territory, the position of the latter 
would be undeniably affected. Anyhow, Germany has inflexibly 
insisted upon regarding any such British boundary as an infringe- 
ment of her rights, and only four years ago the British Government 
acquiesced in her remonstrance ; and the question was considered 
settled. Nevertheless, the British Foreign Office, without a single 
word to Germany, recently entered into a separate agreement with 
the Congo State to carry out the project, or one of a similar nature, 
which only four years previously had been abandoned by Lord 
Salisbury, then Prime Minister, in deference to German remon- 
strance. Then there are the French objections to the Congo 
Treaty. Monsieur Hanotaux made his first appearance on this 
subject, and at the outset of his career has fallen in with the anti- 
English feeling prevalent in France. He declared that the Anglo- 
Congo agreement was a violation of the treaty of 1885, by which 
the Congo State was constituted, and that it must be regarded as 
void. It was instructive to find the French Foreign Minister 
upholding the suzerainty of the Sultan as against the acquisition of 
Wadelai, when we bear in mind the French defiance of a similar 
suzerainty, though one which was far better established, in Tunis. 
It is needless to say that the French Chamber unanimously 
supported Monsieur Hanotaux, who skilfully concealed a weak case 
with strong language. The French protests are now under dis- 
cussion between the two Governments. 


This crisis has terminated as we anticipated it 

THE —eemae would. The Emperor of Austria acted with his 
‘ usual sagacity, and exercised influence so as to 

cause Court functionaries in the House of Magnates to abstain from 
voting, after a Ministerial crisis had shown that Dr. Wekerle was 
the only possible Premier. As far as can be judged by any system 
of representation, the Hungarian people were in favour of the Civil 
Marriage Bill, as there was a majority in the elected assembly of 
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three to one on its behalf. It seems to us to have been very impo- 
litic on the part of the Church to have challenged the supremacy 
of the State upon such an occasion. Marriage, above all other insti- 
tutions, is a legal contract, and one that probably brings the law 
into operation more than any other; the civil ceremony which 
solemnizes it appears to be a natural and indispensable preliminary 
to which no rational objection can be urged. The wisest course 
would have been for the Church to have lain low. The religious 
sentiment would always secure the religious ceremony, especially 
with the women, who are generally able to decide what the for- 
mality to consecrate the contract shall be. Even the militant 
atheist is marched docile to church upon the occasion, that is, if he 
has a spark of chivalry in him, because it is his bride, not he, who 
will be called upon to suffer the penalty of alleged heresy as well 
as for the breach of decorum. The Church has committed the error 
of courting defeat, and it has provoked a public conflict of principle 
which was not in the least necessary. In its largest aspect this is 
part of the Papal attack on the Triple Alliance, which is conducted 
with sleepless assiduity. The Chamber of Magnates only accepted 
the situation by a majority of four in a full house. 


ie The President of the French Republic was assassi- 
HE ASSASST- : 
NATION OF Pre- Dated at Lyons on Sunday evening, June 24th, at 
SIDENT CARNOT. half-past nine, as he was getting into his carriage 
after taking part ina ceremony at the Palais de Commerce. The 
assassin was a young man, apparently of Italian nationality. His 
weapon was a dagger. The landau in which the President sat was 
moving slowly through the illuminated streets when the assassin 
sprang on the step of the carriage brandishing a package which 
was looked upon as a petition, and we know the sacred right of 
petition on the part of the people. The petition was, however, a 
poniard, which was swiftly buried in the heart of a blameless man, 
and the appointed chief of the French people. The details are 
nothing after this hideous fact has been related. The pale young 
maniac or criminal was forthwith struck down, seized, and with 
difficulty saved from the fury of the crowd. The dying President 
was immediately driven to the Prefecture, where he was carried up 
to the room in which he had slept the previous night. The wound 
was discovered at once to be a mortal one, and at a quarter to one 
the President expired. Madame Carnot had been telegraphed to, 
and was at this very minute getting into a special train at Paris, 
accompanied by her two sons, to join her husband. All England 
sympathizes with her and the French people. If there is any 
lesson to be derived from this ghastly deed it is that Presidents of 
the Republic have to be guarded as carefully from assassination as 
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Autocrats: it is not the “People” which kills either one or the 
other, but a “person” who is not of the people, though he may 
belong to a sect of social lunatics who posture, like some others, in 
the name of the “ People.” 


Accoucnemenr DY ®@ truly extraordinary coincidence, the same 
DUCE ee one, ee wePOPer® that announced the unspeakable tra- 
' * gedy at Lyons contained the joyful news that the 
Duchess of York had given birth to a male heir, who, in the years 
to come, will reign over the noble dominions of the Queen. The 
event has given the British people a further opportunity of testi- 
fying their attachment to the Throne to which the unconscious 
infant has given additional stability. Its present illustrious occu- 
pant is in the unprecedented position of seeing three male de- 
scendants in the direct line of inheritance. The universal rejoicing 
is, however, heavily clouded by the great French sorrow and the 
news of a fearful colliery explosion in the Taaf Valley, whereby 
250 miners have lost their lives. The only merciful feature of this 
calamity is that it occurred on a Saturday afternoon. The mine 
usually employs 1,500 hands. 


THE COLONIES AND MARITIME DEFENCE. 


Contributed on behalf, and by authority of, The Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee.* 


THE main features of the Colonial Question and of that solution 
of it which is proposed under the name of Imperial Federation 
are so familiar nowadays that there is no necessity for any lengthy 
review of the situation before coming to the special aspect of it, 
with which this paper deals. It will not, however, be superfluous 
to examine very briefly the circumstances under which the existing 
position of affairs has been reached, and the reasons which render 
some political changes imperative in the near future. 

The Colonial Empire of Great Britain, as we know it now, is the 
growth of the present half-century. When responsible Govern- 
ment was conferred upon what are now called accordingly the self- 
governing Colonies, they were yet weak and struggling communities 
of whom no one thought in connection with a share in the direc- 
tion of matters of Imperial policy or in the corresponding respon- 
sibility for Imperial burdens. With the most absolute right of 
local self-government, the Colonists were at the same time endowed 
with broad lands, till then the property and heritage of the people 
of Great Britain, and were accorded the right of levying their own 
taxes, including even that of putting Customs Duties on the goods 
of the Mother Country and of other parts of the Empire. With 
all this they were given no constitutional voice in Imperial affairs, 
that is in foreign relations or any other inatters external to their 
own local jurisdictions. Nor, on the other hand, were they called 
upon to contribute in any shape or way to the great Imperial 
services supported by the people of the United Kingdom—the 
Army and Navy, the Diplomatic and Consular Services, of which, 
nevertheless, they enjoyed the full benefit in peace and war. Such 
an arrangement, natural enough and workable enough at the out- 
set, was one which, it should have been obvious, would be grown 
out of in course of time; and suitable provision for expansion 
would probably have been made if the course of events which has 
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actually happened had been foreseen. But when these arrange- 
ments were made, the belief, indeed the hope, of the statesmen of 
the Mother Country who framed them, was that the movement 
of these Colonies would be towards independence, and the provi- 
sions made were calculated accordingly to facilitate development 
in that direction rather than along the path in which affairs have 
actually travelled. 

With the enormous growth of the self-governing Colonies, not, as 
was expected, into Independent States, but into great Protected 
States of the British Empire, the arrangements made to suit 
other circumstances have necessarily become altogether obsolete 
and anomalous. Political anomalies may not always be open to 
grave practical objections; but the existing anomalies in the “ Im- 
perial Constitution” (if the phrase may be admitted to express 
the relations between the different political systems of the British 
Empire) are fraught with very real danger to the permanent main- 
tenance of that Imperial Unity, the desire for which has super- 
seded, both at home and in the Colonies, the policy of separation 
at one time in favour. In the first place, the Colonies have be- 
come too large and important to remain without a voice of some 
sort in Imperial affairs. Possessing no constitutional right to 
such a voice, but being sufficiently influential to make their voice 
heard in effect, they exercise now an unconstitutional power in the 
control of Imperial affairs. Similarly, though they have relieved 
the Mother Country of one portion of the responsibilities at first 
undertaken by her on their behalf—the burden, namely, of their 
own local land defences—the Colonies still bear no part (or no ap- 
preciable part) in any of the other services which are supported by 
the United Kingdom on behalf of the whole Empire. Their popu- 
lation and the extent of their commerce and revenue render this, 
now, a second anomaly of a very glaring description. Formerly, 
Great Britain paid indeed, but also controlled. Now she still pays 
but has ceased to control. The dominating influence of the self- 
governing Colonies in Imperial affairs has, of late years, been em- 
phasized both by Lord Salisbury and Lord Rosebery ; whilst the 
burden of Imperial responsibility for their ever-growing interests 
borne by the people of the United Kingdom is becoming heavier 
with every year that passes. Instead of seeking to cast the 
Colonies off, and with them this ever-increasing burden, which was 
the “Little-England” policy of a generation ago, the remedy pro- 
posed under the name of Imperial Federation is to supersede the 
obsolete arrangements of fifty years ago by others suited to the 
circumstances of the time. If all the self-governing Colonies be- 
come partners with the rest of the Empire (the Mother Country 
and her dependencies) in Imperial concerns, taking their fair share 
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of the responsibilities and expenditure attached to these concerns, 
both anomalies are removed at once—an equitable adjustment of 
burdens is effected, and the voice of the Colonies in the control of 
Imperial policy can be thenceforth exercised in a constitutional 
manner, as of right and not by usurpation. 


PRESENT DANGERS AND THE REMEDY. 


The dangers of putting off such political alterations as this 
requires are twofold. The present Imperial relationship is so 
slight and precarious that it may be destroyed at any moment 
upon the occurrence of some sudden and unforeseen event—and 
the anomalous and hand-to-mouth system, or want of system, 
at present obtaining is eminently calculated to produce con- 
ditions which would precipitate such a crisis. By placing the 
relations of the Colonies to the Empire on a basis constitu- 
tionally sound and materially equitable, the danger ot internal 
disruption would be at once minimized. By a system of com- 
mon Imperial Defence by which the Colonies would become part- 
ners with the Mother Country and joint-owners of the means 
of defence, not only would the causes of friction be removed, but 
their interests and ours would be identified and bound together 
by a nexus of all others the most indissoluble. There is another 
reason for taking early action in this direction. It is the danger 
in actual war to which the Empire is exposed and most of all 
the outlying parts of it. The Navy of Great Britain alone can- 
not keep pace with the constant additions made by the growth of 
the Colonies to the calls upon its war services. At present the 
people of the Colonies show no anxiety to assist in the Imperial 
work of Maritime Defence, because they have an unbounded faith 
in the all-powerful protection of the British Navy. If the Navy 
continues to be the Navy of Great Britain alone they may find 
some day they have been living in a fool’s paradise. The power 
of the Navy has its limitations. The people of the United King- 
dom are generous and long-suffering in the bearing of burdens, 
but they are also human; and if in war it were found impos- 
sible to protect the interests of all the people of the Empire, it 
can hardly be expected that it would be those of the people who 
provide such means of protection as exist that would be sacrificed. 

It was the recognition of the danger and insecurity resulting 
from such a condition of things—of actual danger in war and 
of insecurity in the bond that holds the Empire together—that 
led in 1884 to the formation of the lnperial Federation League. 
The influential Conference under the presidency of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster, which founded that Society, based the need of 
action, and established the policy of the League —— on con- 
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siderations of the character here referred to. The following are 
the fundamental principles upon which, by the resolutions passed 
by the Conference of 1884, the Imperial Federation League was 
established: “That in order to secure the permanent unity of 
the Empire some form of Federation is essential.” “That no 
scheme of Federation should interfere with the existing rights 
of local Parliaments as regards local affairs.” And “That any 
scheme of Imperial Federation should combine on an equitable 
basis the resources of the Empire for the maintenance of common 
interests and the organized defence of common rights.” The com- 
bination of resources for an organized common defence formed, 
therefore, the single keynote of the League’s policy from the out- 
set; and it is important to note this, because those who continue 
to treat this as the one essential part of any scheme of federation 
to be adopted with the object of maintaining the unity of the 
Empire are sometimes charged, by those who differ from them 
in their view of the question, with taking some new departure, 
whereas they are in reality consistently following out the original 
lines upon which the whole movement, summed up in the phrase 
Imperial Federation, was started. There is no occasion here to 
refer at any length to the work of the League founded in 1884 
and dissolved in 1893. Its influence upon the political thought 
of the last ten years is undeniable. But it made less definite 
progress in the precise direction in which it set out by reason of 
its extreme catholicity, and the consequent marked diversity 
of opinion represented in its councils. The particular circum- 
stances under which the League was dissolved at the end of last 
year were recapitulated in the pages of this Review last February. 
It is not necessary to refer to them here, further than to remind 
our readers that the issue by the Council of the League of the 
Report of a Special Committee which sought, though in a moderate 
and tentative manner, to expand the principles laid down at the 
inception of the League, and to give more defined and to some ex- 
tent more concrete and practical effect to those principles, was the 
immediate cause of the disruption. The attitude assumed towards 
that Report by the sections of the League just referred to con- 
vinced the leaders of the movement and others who had the future 
of the cause itself most at heart that the cause of Imperial 
Federation was being retarded rather than advanced by the inertia 
of the existing machinery. 

It was hoped and believed at the time that the disruption of the 
League would afford an example of what is known in physiology 
as fissiparous generation; that each of the parts thus detached 
from one another would continue its life as a distinct organism. 
And this has already to a great extent proved to be so in the 
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result. The Canadian and some of the home branches have gone 
off upon trade and tariff lines ; while the advocacy of the principles 
and policy of the original movement is being conducted by other 
branches at home and in Australia, and in an especial manner by 
the recently formed Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. 
This Committee has adopted the fundamental resolutions of the 
original League, as set out above, and the expansion of the prin- 
ciples of those resolutions by the Special Committee of 1892, as 
expressed in the following summary of the main propositions 
contained in that Committee’s Report :— 


‘“*The essentials of a United British Empire may be thus briefly described : 
—(a) That the voice of the Empire in peace, when dealing with Foreign 
Powers, shall be, as far as possible, the united voice of its autonomous parts. (0) 
That the defence of the Empire in war shall be the common defence of all its 
interests and of all its parts, by the united forces and resources of all its members. 
In order that the Empire may speak with the greatest authority to foreign nations, 
there ought to be a body in which all its autonomous parts are represented. In 
order that the voice of the Empire may be supported in peace, and the common 
defence of the Empire assured in war, its resources must be combined. This 
entails, as regards its self-governing portions, both a representative body and 
common property in the means of defence. How shall a Council of the Empire be 
constituted ? Without limiting or defining the functions the exercise of which a 
Council might attract to itself in process of time, for practical and immediate 
purposes the following propositions are submitted : The Council should consist of 
members appointed by the United Kingdom and the self-governing Colonies. The 
three great groups of self-governing Colonies—North American, Australasian, and 
South African—should be directly represented in that Council. India and the 
Crown Colonies would be represented through Her Majesty’s Secretaries of State 
at present charged with the administration of their affairs, and in such other 
manner as might become desirable. The Council might include—on the part of 
the United Kingdom, the Indian Empire, and the Crown Colonies—the Prime 
Minister, the Secretaries of State (for Foreign Affairs, War, Colonies, and India), 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and—on 
the part of the self-governing Colonies—of representatives of the three groups. 
Such a Council, being furnished with adequate information relating to matters of 
foreign policy, should deal with Imperial Defence ; and in matters of defence 
should supervise the appropriation of any moneys provided for the defence of the 
Empire by the common contribution of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. By 
what means can the resources of the Empire be most effectively combined? Thesphere 
within which combined defence is necessary is confined to those common interests 
the defence of which cannot be provided by local means. Itis in the maintenance 
of the sea communications of the Empire that the community of interests is most 
absolute. The primary requirements of combined defence therefore are a sea-going 
fleet and naval bases. It may be laid down as a leading principle that as all parts 
of the Empire enjoy the benefits of Imperial Defence they should contribute to its 
cost. In the ease of India and the Crown Colonies the United Kingdon would 
continue to be responsible for all matters relating to their respective contributions. 
While, however, in the present and in the near future no large readjustment of 
burdens is called for, the time must inevitably come, through the rapid develop- 
ment of the Colonies themselves, when further provision must be made for their 
defence by naval means. It would be only fair that the self-governing States 
should make contribution towards the cost of those additional defensive prepara- 
tions, There is no reason to doubt that, if the necessities of the case were made 
clear, the Colonies would be prepared to take their share in the cost of the general 
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defence of the Empire, provided that they were given a proper share in the control 
and expenditure of the common fund, In proposing that the self-governing 
Colonies should bear the enhanced cost of their own defences, and thereby share 
the cost of the defences of the Empire in common with the people of the United 
Kingdom, it is to be pointed out that by so doing those countries would be under- 
taking an incomparably smaller financial expenditure than would be required for 
their own defences if these did not form part of the general scheme of defence 
adopted for the Empire. The method of raising contributions would probably, by 
general consent, be left at the outset to the choice of the individual self-governing 
States. But future developments may disclose a means of raising the necessary 
contributions upon some uniform principle throughout the Empire, by the allocation 
to this purpose of special sources of revenue or otherwise. The several amounts 
should be fixed in the first instance for a term of years by a Conference, subject to 
periodical revisions.” 


How Maritime DEFENCE IS PROVIDED. 


The first aim of the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee 
will be to call the attention of the people of the United Kingdom 
to the anomalous and precarious state of affairs now existing, and 
it will endeavour to induce Her Majesty’s Government to make to 
the Governments of the self-governing Colonies, in an official man- 
ner, such statements as to the present means by which defence is 
provided, and such proposals regarding the future as would elicit 
from them an expression as to their willingness to take part in 
such a combination. 

That the time has fully come when some such steps should be 
taken is, in the opinion of the Committee, very plainly demon- 
strated by an examination of the means by which Imperial Defence 
is at present provided, regard being had to the proportions of the 
Colonial interests to be protected, and the relative ability of the 
Colonies, as shown by their population and revenues, to take their 
share in the general burden of common Maritime Defence. The an- 
nual value of the commerce of the Empire carried upon the high 
seas in 1891 was 970,000,000 sterling. Six hundred and ninety-six 
tillions of this belong to the United Kingdom, and 143,000,000 to 
the self-governing Colonies (the balance being attributable to other 
parts of the Empire). Of the 143,000,000 belonging to the self- 
governing Colonies, no less than 95,000,000 represent trade done by 
them with countries other than the United Kingdom. In other 
words, one-seventh of the total commerce to be protected at sea 
belongs to the self-governing Colonies in Australasia, North 
America, and South Africa, and two-thirds of this is trade in which 
the United Kingdom is not concerned in any way. Nevertheless, 
the protection of the whole of this commerce is virtually paid for 
by the people of the United Kingdom alone. In the present Session 
of Parliament the sum of £17,000,000 has been voted as the annual 
provision for the service of the Navy, and this sum, it is safe to say, 
is not likely to be reduced in future years. Hitherto the ordinary 
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annual expenditure upon the Navy may be put at £15,000,000 ; but 
to this must be added no less a sum than £33,000,000 of extraordi- 
nary expenditure, provided by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom 
for increasing the strength of the Navy since the year 1882, bring- 
ing up the total to £18,000,000 per annum during the eleven years 
included. And what do the self-governing Colonies pay? Official 
returns (Parliamentary Paper, No. 372, of 1893) show the following 
naval expenditure for the year 1891 :— 


North American Colonies is 5,000,000 people see Nothing. 
Australasian Colonies a 4,250,000 ae £85,000. 


South African Colonies sai 2,000,000, i Nothing. 


Even the small sum spent by the seven Australasian Colonies is 
for local ships for coast and harbour defence. They have besides 
undertaken to pay since 1889 a sum not exceeding £126,000 per 
annum towards the maintenance of a certain number of additional 
ships of the British Navy on the Australian station. These ships, 
however, are tied to Australian waters, and are not available for the 
general protection of commerce on the high seas in the same way 
as are the ships of the Navy at large provided by the people of the 
United Kingdom. But, even allowing these sums to stand on the 
same footing as the United Kingdom expenditure, it will still 
appear that while thirty-eight million people in the United 
Kingdom spend on the general Maritime Defence of the Empire 
and its commerce £18,000,000 a year, eleven million people (of 
European race, exclusive of native populations) in the self-govern- 
ing Colonies spend £200,000 only. The proportion therefore con- 
tributed to the Naval Defence of the Empire by the people of 
those Colonies represents 27d. in every £1 so spent. Or, viewed 
another way, their contribution per head of population is 43d. 
against 9s. 6d. per head contributed by the people of the United 
Kingdom. Nor can allowance be made on the score of dispropor- 
tionate revenues. The self-governing Colonies, which thus con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Navy that protects them and 
their property throughout the world just one-ninetieth part of 
its cost, enjoy among them revenues amounting to £43,000,000, 
very nearly half that of the United Kingdom, which finds the re- 
maining eighty-nine ninetieths, in addition to supporting the 
Army and the Diplomatic and Consular and other Imperial services, 
the benefits of all of which, as well as of the Navy itself, are en- 
joyed by all subjects of the Queen alike. It may perhaps be 
necessary to explain that these various statistics are printed to 
illustrate the real facts of the situation, and not as necessarily 
forming the basis of any computation of the share which the 
Colonies should at a future time be invited to take in the burden 
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of Imperial Defence. Value of commerce, revenue, and popula- 
tion would obviously be factors in such a computation, but it is 
fully recognized that various other considerations would have to 
be taken into account in dealing with the question. 


SomE CoLoNIAL ARGUMENTS ANSWERED. 


Now, as has been hinted already, there are some who consistently 
strive to prevent facts like the above being brought to the know- 
ledge of the people of the United Kingdom. Whenever any of 
these awkward figures do come out, if it is found impossible to 
pass them over in silence, those who hold a brief for the Colonies 
judiciously avoid combating the facts and figures themselves, and 
endeavour to meet the case raised by them by what lawyers call a 
plea of confession and avoidance. That is to say, without attempt- 
ing to deny the facts (for they are beyond dispute), they argue that, 
though it is true the Colonies do not contribute to the cost of the 
Navy, they do other things which relieve them of any obligation 
to do so. It will be not out of place here to recapitulate briefly 
some of the arguments most commonly used to justify the con- 
tinuance of the existing system, and at the same time with equal 
brevity to examine their validity. The main argument may be 
put thus :— 

“The Colonies, having fortified certain ports in their own coun- 
tries and established a Militia, have made a proper contribution 
to the defence of the Empire, and should not be called upon to 
do more.” This is not a question of local defence, but of the 
general defence of the Empire and its commerce on the high 
seas. The United Kingdom has also fortified its ports, and has 
not only a Militia, but a standing Army. It has also fortified and 
practically bears the whole cost of maintaining the fortifications at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Halifax, Bermuda, Simon’s Bay, and other strong 
places which very directly aid in protecting Colonial interests. 
Where the Colonies spend thousands upon these objects, the United 
Kingdom spends millions. Moreover, in many of the Colonial har- 
bours which claim to be fortified—as Esquimalt, King George’s 
Sound, Thursday Island, Cape Town, &c.—the United Kingdom 
has had to provide the guns for these fortifications, probably the 
most expensive part of the work. On behalf of Canada in particular 
it is claimed that: “Canada contributes seven million dollars per 
annum to the defence of the Empire, in that certain canals and 
railways have been made there, and in that she maintains a 
Militia, some Mounted Police, and some Police Boats for the 
protection and regulation of her inshore fisheries, and subsi- 
dizes a line of steamers which place her in communication 
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with Japan.” And especially it is said: “Canada has built the 
Canadian Pacific Railway—‘an Imperial highway ’"—an impor- 
tant contribution to Imperial Defence. Is not this enough ?” 
Now, the Canadian Pacific Railway belongs to the Company that 
owns it in precisely the same manner as, say, the London and 
North Western belongs to its shareholders. It was built as a 
commercial undertaking to pay dividends to its shareholders, 
and its construction was subsidized, encouraged, and supported 
by the Canadian Government of the day in order to increase 
the prosperity of the country, and to make a real union of the 
provinces of which the Dominion is composed. The Imperial 
Government has no authority over it, and pays for its servants 
who use it occasionally, like anyone else. The Suez Canal is 
used for British purposes a thousand times more than the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, yet we recognize no such obligation to France 
who made it. With regard to the other items, if they are to be 
reckoned as contributions to Imperial Defence, so likewise must 
Great Britain’s expenditure on Imperial Defence be increased by 
the addition of the cost (say) of the Manchester Ship Canal and fifty 
other “navigations ” and waterways, and of some £900,000,000 spent 
upon railways in the United Kingdom, the cost of Militia, stand- 
ing Army, Reserves, and Volunteers, the cost of the Irish Constabu- 
lary and other special police forces, and the subsidies paid to all 
the steamship lines that carry her mails. And yet the British 
taxpayer pays something over nineteen and ninepence in the 
pound sterling of the cost of the Naval Defence of the Empire, 
and Canada nothing. Seriously, of course, the fact is that it is 
idle to put forward such arguments at all. Some of the items 
of expenditure enumerated to swell the budget of Colonial con- 
tributions to Imperial Defence—and there are others even more 
absurd, as, for example, the maintenance of lighthouses and “ex- 
penditure in connection with Indians” which Sir Charles Tupper 
has sometimes pressed into the service—have no connection what- 
ever with Imperial Defence or any other Imperial service or interest. 
Others that have some connection with the defence of the Empire 
as a whole, as fortifications, Militia, and the like, are balanced, and a 
hundred times outbalanced, by corresponding items of expenditure 
incurred by the people of the United Kingdom, apart altogether from 
Naval Defence; and are, moreover, of that class of local defensive 
measures which every self-governing country in the Empire has 
undertaken to provide locally. Naval Defence remains untouched 
by any of these. It is still left outside, the care and burden of the 
people of the United Kingdom alone. 

The main argument used specially on behalf of Australia takes 
different ground, and may be stated thus: “We Australians do 
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not need your Navy. We are so far away that nobody will 
attack us. We can deal with a stray cruiser, and that is the 
utmost danger we are likely to incur.” Now even if it be ad- 
mitted, for the sake of the arguinent, that this is all that Austra- 
lia can have to fear upon her own coasts, the argument is worthless, 
because it leaves out of account altogether the danger to Austra- 
lian ships and cargoes afloat on the high seas everywhere, which 
surely require naval protection in precisely the same degree as 
those of other people. Nor, however useful it may be as an argu- 
ment, when occasion requires, against making a contribution for 
Naval Defence, does this view correspond with that really held 
and expressed by Australian statesmen, when not addressing 
themselves to the particular question of contributions. When the 
Victorian Minister of Defence, Mr. Reid, was despatched on an 
official mission to this country at the end of last year, Mr. Service, 
formerly Premier of Victoria, said on a public occasion just before 
his departure: “It would be well for Mr. Reid to take every 
opportunity of backing that party in the Mother Country who are 
striving, tooth-and-nail, to put the Navy of Great Britain on a 
proper footing. It would be difficult to say what would be the 
position of Australia if war should break out; but if the Navy of 
Great Britain was kept at its proper strength, relatively to the 
Navies of other countries, the Colonies would have nothing to 
fear.” The Premier of the Colony, Mr. Patterson, speaking on the 
same occasion said: “The control of the ocean is of importance to 
every man who grows a bag of wheat in the Colonies. What is 
the good of producing and exporting if the produce is not to be 
secured a safe transit across the water ?” 

Another argument sometimes heard is that “The Navy is 
maintained for the defence of English commerce; defence of 
Colonial commerce is only incidental. If England were without 
her Colonies, she could not reduce her Navy by one ship.” This 
involves more than one fallacy. Although it may be true that in 
no case could England afford to reduce her Navy by a single ship, 
it nevertheless needs no demonstration that if the Navy were re- 
lieved of the defence of thousands of miles of coast-line in distant 
Colonies its effective strength for other purposes would be pro- 
portionately increased. Nor is it only the defence of the coasts of 
the Colonies that is added to its duties, but the defence of their 
commerce, including that large part of it which is entirely inde- 
pendent of British interests. Relieve the Navy of these added 
duties and there would be vastly less reason than at present to 
question its ability to cope with the work that is expected of it. 
Moreover, and this is the second fallacy involved in the argument, 
even if it were true, which it is not, that the defence of Australian 
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and other Colonial interests adds nothing to the demands upon 
the British Navy, that would afford no better reason for exempt- 
ing those particular parts of the Empire from paying their share 
of the common expense than for extending a like immunity to 
any other given part. It might as well be said by Kent or by 
Cornwall that they need not contribute to the cost of the Navy, 
because if they were submerged the Navy would still have to be 
kept at its present strength. Every part of the Empire that en- 
joys the advantages of defence is under an equal obligation to 
contribute to its cost. Somewhat the same argument is some- 
times put another way, thus: “ England maintains a squadron 
in every sea to protect her own commerce. It would be as reason- 
able to ask the United States or China to contribute to the expense 
of the Navy because a British squadron was maintained upon 
their coasts, as to ask the Colonies.” The fallaciousness of this 
reasoning is equally transparent. Neither the coasts nor the com- 
merce of America or China are defended by the British squadrons, 
but on every sea a British squadron protects Colonial as well as 
British commerce, and protects their coasts and harbours also. 
But perhaps the sublimest specimen of all the arguments put for- 
ward is that used in a letter published by a writer, who said: 
“Rightly or wrongly, the Colonies think they are taxed enough 
already.” Possibly. “ Rightly or wrongly,” this view is somewhat 
generally held in various parts of the Empire, and not least in 
the United Kingdom, where the people have to bear the whole 
burden of so much Imperial expenditure in addition to their own 
internal expenses. 

But, although it is impossible not to deprecate the use of such 
arguments as these by politicians and writers who speak on be- 
half of the Colonies in these matters, yet it must be remembered 
that the whole discussion is as yet unofficial only, and it may be 
hoped that the same men if called upon to give an official reply to 
an official proposal emanating from the Imperial Government 
would so far feel the weight of their responsibility as to abandon the 
attitude they assume in the public but unofficial discussions that 
have hitherto taken place in the Press and on the platform. Nor, 
it is to be borne in mind, is this attitude universal among Colonial 
statesmen and public men. The late Mr. W. B. Dalley, at one time 
Chief Secretary of New South Wales, whose Imperial patriotism 
won him the distinction of admission to Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council, said long ago :— 


‘* Britain’s fleet is the instrument of power and the symbol of her unity. British 
ships of war are the safeguard of Colonial liberty, and the natural chain which 
holds the scattered communities together. The Fleet, therefore, ought to be one. 
Division is weakness, and the old story of the bundle of sticks has here its proper 
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application. Let there be one Navy, under the rule of a single Admiralty—a 
Navy in which the Colonies shall be as much interested as the Mother Country, 
which shall be theirs as well as hers, and on which they may all rely in time of 
danger.” 

It 1s some years ago, too, that Sir Graham Berry, recently Agent- 
General for Victoria, and more than once Premier of that Colony, 
declared that the maintenance of an efficient Navy was an object 
for which, more than any other external one, the people of the 
Colonies would be ready to tax themselves. And only a few 
months ago Sir Julius Vogel, formerly Premier of New Zealand, 
wrote in The Times :— 


**I do not think the Colonies would be disinclined to contribute towards the 
cost of the Imperial Navy on well-defined terms. . . . I believe an able Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom would, if it tried, succeed in bringing the whole 
of the outlying possessions to a satisfactory agreement with the Mother Country.” 


And such utterances do not stand alone. It would be altogether 
unfair, therefore, to judge the temper of all Colonists by some of 
the most active of their spokesmen, or to blame the Colonies, 
solely or primarily, for the continuance down to the present time 
of the existing inequitable state of affairs. They have never been 
asked to take their share. Until they have been asked to do so in 
such a manner as to let them feel the full weight of their responsi- 
bility in replying, no reproach can justly be levelled at them in 
this respect. But they need to be asked. It is for the people of 
the United Kingdom to call upon their own Government to afford 
to their countrymen in the Colonies the opportunity of taking 
their just share in the cost and in the administration of the finest 
defensive force in the world. At the present time the responsi- 
bility for the precarious state of things which now exists owing to 
this question never having been faced lies with the Government and 
people of this country. Let the case be fully stated and the 
Colonies invited to consider a fair proposition. If after that the 
Colonies, or any of them, upon mature consideration decide to 
decline the offer, they will, in effect, be taking upon themselves, 
with their eyes open, the full responsibility for any deficiency there 
may be in providing for the safety of their countries and their 
commerce. At the same time, having thus once put the case 
before the Colonies, the United Kingdom will be relieved of the 
moral responsibility which, until that has been done, still devolves 
upon it, of itself making complete provision for their defence. 


THE Orrawa CoNFERENCE—A GOLDEN OPPpoRTUNITY. 
The present time affords a most appropriate and convenient 
opportunity of raising this question. Whilst the self-governing 
Colonies, as has been seen,contribute nothing to the British Navy or 
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to various other services supported exclusively by the United King- 
dom, the benefits of which they none the less equally enjoy in peace 
and war, they are at this very moment asking the Government of 
the United Kingdom to contribute to the cost of certain under- 
takings they have themselves originated, on the ground that these 
are of an Imperial character and calculated to benefit the people of 
the United Kingdom and of other parts of the Empire besides 
those immediately concerned. During the past year active negotia- 
tions have been carried on between the Governments of the 
Dominion of Canadaand of the Australasian Colonies for the es- 
tablishment of a cable across the Pacific, uniting Canada with 
Australasia, and for the purpose of subsidizing a line of steamers 
between the same places. As the result of these preliminary 
negotiations a Conference was arranged to meet at Ottawa towards 
the end of June, and this Conference will, accordingly, before these 
lines are published, have commenced its sittings. In addition to the 
two points referred to it is understood that other subjects affecting 
the trade and commerce of the different groups of Colonies with 
one another will be discussed, and delegates were expected to 
attend from South Africa as well as from Australasia and Canada, 
between which groups alone the Conference was first arranged, 
Canada is represented by the Prime Minister of the Dominion 
Government and three or four other Cabinet Ministers of the first 
rank, and the other Colonies are proportionately represented. The 
Imperial Government was approached last April by a deputation of 
the official representatives in London of the three great groups of 
self-governing Colonies in Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, 
who laid before the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies outlines of the proposals made for the steamship and 
cable lines referred to, and asked, among other things, for the 
co-operation and aid of Her Majesty’s Government for these pur- 
poses on the ground of their great political, strategical, commercial, 
and defensive value. The deputation was assured that its represen- 
tations would receive the most careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and that a representative would be sent to attend the 
Conference at Ottawa. Lord Jersey, who was recently Governor 
of New South Wales, has been selected for this mission. 

Here then is an opportunity, ready-made to the hand of Her 
Majesty's Government, for raising in a direct manner, and in a 
concrete form, the whole question of contribution for Imperial 
objects. The Colonies, by their own action, distinctly recognize the 
principle, and ask the Government of the United Kingdom to act 
upon it. Obviously, before consenting to do so, that Government is 
entitled to ask the Colonies whether they are prepared to recognize 
and act upon the same excellent principle all round ? 
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WHAT THE COLONIES ARE ASKING. 


The actual request which (as formulated in anticipation of the 
Conference in the language held by the deputation to the Govern- 
ment, and by some of the members of it, such as Sir Charles 
Tupper, the Canadian High-Commissioner, and Sir Saul Samuel, 
the Agent-General for New South Wales, on less strictly official 
occasions, when writing or speaking on the subject) it is proposed 
by the Colonial Governments concerned to make to Her Majesty’s 
Government, is that the latter should contribute out of the revenue 
of the United Kingdom a sum of £75,000 per annum for ten years, 
to subsidize steamers in connection with the new service, and 
further, that the Government should guarantee interest at 4 per 
cent. upon one-third of the estimated cost (£1,800,000) of laying a 
Pacific cable between Canada and Australasia—which would amount 
to another £24,000 per annum, or £99,000 in all, as a maximum, and 
£75,000 as a minimum, if no payment at all should be required under 
the cable guarantee. The third point upon which the Imperial 
Government is called upon to take action is in connection with 
clauses in our commercial treaties with foreign countries, which are 
said to place obstacles in the way of special tariff arrangements 
being entered into between different parts of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. It is proposed to ask the Government to take certain 
measures which would enable Canada, and any of the Australian 
Colonies, for example, to enter into mutual arrangements between 
themselves alone, to the exclusion of the United Kingdom, or any 
other country in the Empire, if they should so desire, for reciprocal 
trade and tariff advantages. 

It is not intended here to enter into a discussion of the intrinsic 
merits of any of these schemes and proposals. The present paper 
is not written in the least degree in any spirit of hostility towards 
any one of them on its merits. They are dealt with here simply 
and solely in their connection with the general subject of inter- 
Imperial co-operation, and because of the very direct bearing which 
the Colonial request for the co-operation and contribution of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom in carrying them out has on the 
correlative right of the United Kingdom to expect reciprocal co- 
operation and contribution, in respect of Imperial objects, at the 
hands of the Colonies. It may be permitted, nevertheless, strictly 
in connection with this question of reciprocity of treatment, to point 
out some considerations from which it would appear that the Im- 
perial character of the undertakings for which the co-operation of 
the United Kingdom is now sought, is by no means so clear, nor 
their importance so great, as in the corresponding class of Imperial 
services rendered by the United Kingdom to which the Colonies 
do not contribute. The question relating to the commercial treaties 
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and inter-colonial trade stands on a somewhat different footing 
from the others, inasmuch as it is not concerned with any pecuniary 
contribution. It is, however, germane to the argument to point 
out the bearing which this also has on the main question of contri- 
bution by the Colonies to the cost of Maritime Defence. The 
object of the alterations desired by the Colonies is, avowedly, 
to enable them to increase their trade among themselves. It has 
already been seen that two-thirds of the trade of the Colonies is 
done with one another or with other countries—not with the 
United Kingdom. The request they now make, therefore, has for 
its object the increase of that very commerce which the people of 
the United Kingdom have to protect without having any interest 
in it themselves whatever. 

With regard to the undertakings for which pecuniary assistance 
is asked, though both are without doubt excellent things in them- 
selves, and calculated to be of the greatest commercial advantage 
to the two groups of Colonies on either side of the Pacific, which 
desire to promote them, their Imperial importance in general or 
their value to the people of the United Kingdom in particular, who 
are invited to contribute to their cost, are less clearly established. 
Commercially, a Pacific cable may be of general utility, but it has 
not been the policy of the Government to subsidize cables on com- 
mercial grounds. Strategically it may also prove of Imperial value, 
but expert opinion does not place any very implicit reliance upon 
the use of any submariné cables in actual maritime warfare. In 
connection with the subsidy of £75,000 a year for ten years, asked 
for in respect of five steamers, it may be pointed out that the sum 
charged on the Navy Estimates (as this would be) for similar 
purposes at present amounts only to £34,000, and this is distributed 
over no less than twelve ships. The request for £75,000, and that 
to be distributed among only five ships, does not, therefore, err on 
the side of modesty. Moreover, without entering into any ques- 
tion of the general policy of subsidizing individual steamers, for 
the sake of the right of taking them up as cruisers in time of war, 
instead of subsidizing a line of swift armed steamers to continue 
running and keeping the route open in war, it is necessary to point 
out the confusion of thought that exists in respect of the present 
proposal. This confusion appears to arise from a failure to grasp 
the elementary truth that not even the swiftest liner capable of 
steaming twenty knots can be in two places at once. Yet this is 
virtually what is claimed for the steamers it is desired to get subsi- 
dized. When it is asked who is to protect the line in war, we are told 
that the steamers will be so fast and their armament such that they 
will be able to give a good account of themselves against any hostile 
cruisers, and will not, in fact, need any naval protection. In the 
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next breath we are told that, so far from making any further 
demand on the Navy on the above ground, these steamers are on 
the other hand a positive addition to the Navy itself, inasmuch as 
they are available to be used (under the terms of the Admiralty 
subsidy) as armed cruisers in any part of the world. The sub- 
sidy is claimed, in fact, on two incompatible grounds—first, that 
these steamers will provide “a new route in war,” and second, that 
they are available to act as war cruisers in any part of the world. 
They cannot, obviously, do both. The dilemma is complete; and 
it may be hoped those who are impaled on its horns will make up 
their minds which of them to give up before a bargain is struck. 
Otherwise, if the Admiralty, by-and-bye, on the outbreak of war, 
enforces. the conditions of the subsidy by taking those ships off 
the line, mercantile men in the Colonies, who have put faith in 
having the new route to rely on in war, will perhaps think it is the 
British Admiralty that is playing them false, and the Agents 
General would be instructed to enter vigorous protests against the 
line being interfered with.* 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, it may be necessary to repeat that the observa- 
tions made on the Colonial requests for the co-operation of the 
United Kingdom in the schemes being discussed at the Ottawa 
Conference are not based on any hostility whatever to the pro- 
posed undertakings themselves; nor is it intended in any way to 
prejudge the question whether the Government of the United 
Kingdom should or should not contribute to them. The sole 
object is to call attention to the fact that, when this claim for 
co-operation and contribution is made upon the people of this 
country by their fellow-subjects and kinsmen in the Colonies, the 
time is opportune for raising the very important question of the 
co-operation and contribution which we, on our side, have the 
right, and more than the right, the duty, of asking from the 
people of the self-governing Colonies, in respect of the vast 
Imperial services, the whole burden of which the people of this 
country alone have hitherto borne for the common good. These 
are not matters that can be settled or even discussed at the purely 
Colonial Conference now being held at Ottawa. But the Imperial 


* It is to be noted that Canada and Australia do not propose to ask all parts of 
the Empire to contribute to these undertakings, the benefits of which are said to 
be ‘* Imperial,” but only the people of the United Kingdom, whose revenues have, 
very erroneously, come to be regarded as the public property of the Empire at 
large. The different senses in which the words ‘* Imperial” Government, ‘‘ Im- 
perial ” Revenue, &c., are used, is answerable for much of the misconception that 
exists. 
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Government can raise the question there. They are Imperial 
matters, and demand discussion and settlement at a Conference 
convened by the Imperial Government. The discussions at 
Ottawa will, if proper advantage be taken of the opportunity, show 
the necessity for such a larger Conference; and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the occasion will not be let slip. To place the 
question in a formal manner before the people of the Colonies is, 
as has just been said, a duty as well as a right, because it is for 
the future safety of the whole Empire, and for that of the Colonies 
themselves quite as much as any other parts of it, that a settle- 
ment needs to be arrived at. Without such a common system of 
defence, as is here advocated, no part of the Empire and its vast 
commerce—and least of all its most distant parts—can, in the 
future, be safe in war. Without a common agreement in peace 
the internal harmony of the Empire is liable to be broken at the 
first crisis that occurs to bring these questions into sudden promi- 
nence. And every year that such an agreement is delayed makes 
such a settlement more difficult. 

One word more is perhaps needed. It cannot be too earnestly 
declared that there is no intention in raising these questions of 
throwing any blame on the people of the Colonies or accusing 
them of meanness because they have not hitherto done their 
share, or of laying the blame of the present condition of affairs 
at their door. It may be necessary, sometimes, to criticize the 
attitude of some of those public men who are accustomed to 
champion the cause of the Colonies in these matters. But 
happily it is not necessary to assume that such a spirit or such 
methods of political action are those which commend themselves 
to the great body of our kinsmen in the Colonies. There is, on 
the contrary, every reason to believe that the people of the great 
Colonies, if fairly approached, would be perfectly ready to face the 
question in an honourable and patriotic spirit. The blame for the 
fact that the question has never been raised lies not with them, as 
has been already pointed out, but nearer home; and the object of 
calling the attention of the people of the United Kingdom to it 
now is because it lies with their own Government to take action, 
and because, whatever Party be in power, in order that Govern- 
ment may take ection it lies with the people themselves to move 
it todo so. Hitherto the people of the United Kingdom have not 
known or recognized what the situation really is. When they do 
they will not be slow to move. But there is a danger lest, if the 
movement be too long delayed, a strong revulsion of feeling may 
take place, rendering difficult such a satisfactory and entirely 
amicable agreement with the Colonies as at the present moment 


would, it is confidently believed, be attainable. Is it too much 
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to hope that the Government wili use the present opportunity and 
instruct Lord Jersey to inform the Colonial delegates at Ottawa, 
before the close of the meeting there, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have it in contemplation to lay the whole question before 
them at an Imperial Conference in London in 1895 ? 


“FAIR WOMEN” AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


THE “ Fair Women” Exhibition at the Grafton Gallery is a memor- 
able one, successful beyond all precedent, both with connoisseurs 
and the general public, and less than happy only in its name. This 
is not only just a little misleading, but calculated to repel those 
who, until they come face to face with the reality, interpret it to 
mean a mere beauty show, an exhibition of “keepsake” loveli- 
ness, irrespective of art and irrespective of historical interest. 
Such a show is every day to be found in the photographers’ 
windows, both at home and abroad, and with them the promoters 
of the Grafton Gallery have wisely declined to enter into competi- 
tion. One thrills with horror at the thought of what the Exhibi- 
tion might have been had a more literal interpretation been given 
to the ad captandum title. The few specimens of the mere beauty 
portrait which have crept in serve to show how mediocre in quality 
are the limners-in-chief whom the fair ones of to-day, less wise in 
their generation than their ancestresses of the last century, delight 
to honour. The first duty of the beauty in the last century, if she 
could afford it, or get anyone else to afford it, was to have herself 
painted by Boucher, La Tour, Carle Van Loo, Nattier, Tocqué, 
Drouais, Greuze, or Mme. Vigée-Lebrun, if she were a French- 
woman; by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cotes, Romney, Lawrence, or 
Hoppner, if she were an Englishwoman. The first duty of the 
beauty of to-day—there are of course many honourable exceptions 
—appears to be the exact contrary. The great desire with those 
who have a reputation for loveliness to keep up is, if we may judge 
from results, to avoid any artist of such originality and command- 
ing merit that he will not content himself with the mere transcrip- 
tion of outward characteristics, but insists on a personal interpre- 
tation. 

It must be said, too, with all due respect, that there have not 
been wanting august examples of the persistent lack of that in~ 
stinct which enables those endowed with it to distinguish the por 
traitist of the higher class from the more or less successful painter 
of fashion-plates on a large scale. 

The true scheme of those who promoted the Exhibition has be en 
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to display, in a succession of works of first-rate quality, dating 
from the fifteenth to the very end of the nineteenth century, and 
illustrating so far as possible all schools and styles, the portraits of 
women celebrated in history or in the social annals of their day for 
beauty and charm; and canvases illustrating the standard of 
beauty in various lands, at successive periods, as interpreted by the 
great representative schools of European art. 

Of course, to carry out this great scheme adequately in every 
branch and sub-division would require not one exhibition, but 
many. As it is, though those disposed to hypercriticism may 
point to important gaps here and there, to the absence of this or 
the other illustrious dame or famous beauty, to the failure to 
represent certain schools of art and the national types that go with 
them, the Grafton Gallery has obtained a surprising success in 
its effort, on the one hand, to show a succession of fair and famous 
women from the great period of the Quattrocento in Italy down to 
the present time; on the other, to illustrate the great groups of 
painters and schools of painting covering a corresponding period, 
and practically constituting the art of modern Europe. 

And first let us pay a tribute of thanks to those generous 
owners who have consented to deprive themselves during a whole 
season of many priceless works of art for the benefit of the public. 
A noble example has always been shown in such matters by Her 
Majesty the Queen, who, whether from the semi-public gallery of 
Hampton Court, or from her own State residences, Windsor Castle 
and Buckingham Palace, has always consented to lend on the 
proper occasions her choicest treasures. The chief collectors of 
England, whether their galleries have come to them by inheri- 
tance, or have been built up by degrees by themselves, have as a 
body taken the higher and more enlightened view that they are 
only legally absolute owners of their great possessions, but morally 
remain trustees in respect of them for the whole world, whose not 
least precious legacy from the past these possessions are. Some few 
of those who have either inherited, or themselves accumulated, 
things of beauty and price—but these are happily the minority— 
take the other, the narrower view, and seem to think that a picture or 
a work of art unveiled to the gaze of the many is already half pro- 
faned. Like the giant-dragon Fafner in Wagner’s Siegfried, they 
sit close on their treasure, and to the solicitations of the wily reply 
only: “Ich sitze, wnd besitze.” Such an attitude is not only compre- 
hensible, but, considering all things, very excusable in the uneasy 
possessor of great pictures; yet by contrast it causes to appear 
more splendid still the beau réle of the free and generous lender. 

Once more, too, there is reason to wonder at the uninterrupted 
s tream of fine works which, fed from every corner of the land, con- 
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tinues to flow into the public exhibitions. The drains upon the 
great private collections of England have been terrible lately ; to 
enumerate those which have lately been dispersed, or robbed of 
their chief adornments, would only be to renew the pangs suffered 
by all art-lovers. All the same, whenever there is a call, there is 
an answer, and on no occasion have we had more conclusive proof 
of Britain’s inexhaustible wealth in this respect than within the last 
six months. The winter exhibition of works by old masters at the 
Royal Academy was this year not less various or less remarkable 
than heretofore ; that of early Italian art at the New Gallery was 
in many respects of unsurpassable interest. No sooner have these 
exceptional displays, due to private generosity, been dispersed, than 
comes the extraordinarily rich loan collection of the Guildhall, and 
then, close upon this last, the “ Fair Women ” Exhibition presently 
to be discussed, and the singularly important gathering of works 
belonging to the Ferrarese-Bolognese branch of early Italian paint- 
ing at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

At the Grafton Gallery one looks at once for the dea loci, 
Aphrodite herself, and she is, indeed, several times represented, 
though not in the most convincing fashion. She is to be found, in 
the first place, in a fine Cinquecento bronze, reproducing the head 
and shoulders of the Medicean Venus; and then in three modern 
canvases. First, a “ Venus and Mars” by Etty, rich in colour, but 
characteristically vulgar, and, what is more, introducing the only 
male figure to be found in this Adamless paradise; then in the 
“ Aphrodite,” in which Mr. Calderon has sought, not without 
success, to emulate the mannered graces of Cabanel; and last, in 
the “ Venus” of Albert Moore, a too cold and statuesque representa- 
tion of the goddess, which was seen at this same Gallery in the 
winter. 

We could not fairly expect that the famous “Fair Women ” of 
antiquity should be found here otherwise than in modern pictures. 
True, a representation of Helen of Troy of the Pheidian style and 
period has recently been found on a pedestal, sculptured in relief, 
which once supported the statue of the goddess Nemesis ; but other- 
wise she must be sought for in such recent efforts as the pictures 
of Jacques-Louis David (in the Louvre), of Gustave Moreau, and of 
Sir Frederic Leighton. The wiles and the voluptuous charm of 
Cleopatra are well suggested in Mr. Alma-Tadema’s profile present- 
ment of the Serpent of Old Nile. The haughty, hard-featured 
Roman dames, seared and soured by self-indulgence, intrigue, and 
the habit of command—the Livias, Agrippinas, and Faustinas are 
not here even in plaster reproductions of extant works; they must 
still be sought in the Vatican and the Museo Nazionale of Naples, 
in the Louvre, or, at home, in the British Museum. The art of 
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Egypt, the Roman province, as it was in the second or third cen- 
tury A.D., is shown in two genuine encaustic paintings, portraits of 
ladies, youthful and in their way comely, which were taken from 
mummy-cases found in the Fayoum. The style is here late 
Greco-Roman or Roman, but the personages portrayed are of the 
land, though, probably, not of the ancient Egyptian race. 

Then, however,—taking the exhibition in the chronological order 
in which, so far as possible, it is arranged—we make a great leap, 
and find ourselves in the latter half of the Quattrocento. The 
famous beauties of the Trecento, whom the poetic genius of their 
admirers almost divinized while they yet lived, are not represented. 
Giotto may no doubt have seen and depicted Beatrice Portinari, and 
Simone Martino certainly painted the portrait of the Laura of 
Petrarca in a fresco of St. George and the Dragon, once in the 
portico of the cathedral at Avignon, but now no longer existing. 
In any case, however, the art of the fourteenth century was still teo 
impersonal, too much lacking in the power of exact realization to 
portray successfully what was individual in feminine loveliness. 
The nearest approach to this power is shown in the works of the 
great Sienese masters, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti, and in the 
frescoes of that puzzling Anonimo, the master of the wonderful 
Trionfo della Morte in the Campo Santo of Pisa, whom some have 
identified with the Lorenzetti, others more recently with Francesco 
Traini. 

The series proper of “ Fair Women” at the Grafton Gallery com- 
mences with an interesting profile portrait ascribed to Piero della 
Francesca, but really by a contemporary Florentine master, and the 
fascinating presentment of Giuliano de’ Medici’s mistress, La Bella 
Simonetta, attributed to Botticelli, and certainly of his school. 
This leads to the remark, by the way, that the Exhibition necessarily, 
and quite unobjectionably, contains a large proportion of Dames 
Galantes of the higher order, as well as of Dames Illustres; for the 
presiding divinity—it has been already said—is, after all, Aphrodite, 
and neither Pallas Athene nor Artemis. Florentine art of the 
fifteenth century is also recalled in the wonderfully dexterous little 
study made by Mr. J.S. Sargent, after the Téte de Cire of the Lille 
Museum. All sorts of wild attributions used to be current with 
regard to this exquisite little masterpiece of the fifteenth century. 
It was actually put down by some to the palmy days of Roman 
or Greco-Roman art, by others with as little reason given to 
Raphael; it is now, in our saner and calmer age of scientific 
criticism, assigned to a Florentine modeller in wax of the early 
Renaissance. 

The type of mysterious, disquieting loveliness which reigned 
supreme in Milanese art, grafted on to it by Leonardo da Vinci, who 
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had himself evolved it from Verocchio, is well represented by Mr. 
R. H. Benson’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” attributed to Bernardino 
Luini. Yet it would have been interesting to see here also some 
repetition or reproduction of Leonardo’s world-famous “ Monna Lisa” 
in the Louvre—that most perfect instance of the type and the 
school—or a picture of the class of Giampetrino’s “Flora” at 
the Hermitage, or Luini’s “ Susanna” in the Borromeo collection. 
Venice holds its own against all comers with a splendid array of 
canvases showing what is in many respects the greatest pictorial art 
of the world at its zenith. The master hand of Titian himself is 
seen in the “Catarina Cornaro,” from Dorchester House, an example 
the sumptuous colour of which, by its depth and glow, atones for a 
certain emptiness, and absence of true characterization. This, if 
indeed it be intended as a presentment of the Queen of Cyprus, 
must be taken as an idealized portrait, painted long after her death 
in 1510. The real Catarina, in the period of her obese maturity, is 
depicted with unflinching realism by Gentile Bellini in the portrait 
at Buda-Pest, and again in the “Miracle by a Relic of the True 
Cross” in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, of Venice. But the 
finest example of Venetian art here is the so-called “ Lucretia,” 
by Lorenzo Lotto, which also enriches the collection of Dor- 
chester House. Some dark and it may be tragic history is re- 
ferred to in this picture, which shows, fronting the spectator, a 
beautiful woman with delicate features and a physiognomy of 
almost classic regularity, such as Giorgione and Titian in his 
Giorgionesque period loved to paint. Her charms are set off by 
a rich dress of red and green, with a curious turban-like head- 
dress, such as was worn by the ladies of the mainland, but not, 
it would appear, by those of the Queen City of the Lagunes 
herself. She stands fronting the spectator, holding a drawing of 
Lucretia stabbing herself, to which she points with a significant 
gesture. Underneath is the curiously worded inscription : “ Nec 
ulla impudica Lucretiz exemplo vivet.” This tragic mood, too 
manifestly genuine to be put in for the occasion, enhances rather 
than distorts the beauty of the noble lady presented, and the 
canvas is, independently of its import, a splendid example of the 
various, always interesting master who was one of the glories of 
Venice, and yet, at the same time, stood a little outside the usual 
range of her art. The superb “Portrait of Isabella d’Este,” lent 
by Mr. Ludwig Mond, was once, like most things of its kind, 
ascribed to Giorgione, but is now, with more propriety, given to 
Pordenone. But have we really here the counterfeit presentment 
of that ardent patroness of the arts, of that indefatigable collector, 
whom Leonardo da Vinci has portrayed in a large black-chalk 
drawing in the Louvre, and Lorenzo Costa in a classic pastoral. 
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now in the same great gallery, and which originally adorned the 
apartments of the dilettante Marchioness of Mantua herself? An 
authentic example of Palma Vecchio, which at one time narrowly 
escaped forming part of the national collection, is the so-called 
“ Flora”—one of those splendid blonde courtezans of Venice, 
whose charms the greatest painters of the city did not scorn to 
perpetuate at the bidding of their worshippers. Another of these 
same ladies is most likely seen in the arbitrarily-named “ Violetta 
Palma,” by Paris Bordone,—once, we may infer, a fair example of 
this Venetian among Venetians, but now very inferior in all re- 
spects to the well-known examples in the National Gallery and at 
Longford Castle. 

The schools of the North, in the fifteenth and even in the six- 
teenth century, were much less propitious to beauty than those of 
the South, unless it be that ascetic, chastened fairness, which we 
find in the “ St. Ursula” of a Memling, in the “Holy Women” of a 
Quentin Matsys, in the Martyrs of the later School of Cologne, 
in the unforgettable “St. Elizabeth of Hungary” of the elder 
Holbein. When the effort was to portray beauty of the more 
mundane order—as when Jehan Foucquet, with a singular lack of 
fitness, represented, on the wing of a diptych now in the Antwerp 
Museum, Dame Agnes Sorel, the official mistress of Charles VIL. of 
France, as the Virgin—the result was to repel ratherthan to attract. 
As further instances of this, one need only recall the full-length 
“Eve” of the Van Eycks, formerly part of the St. Bavon altar- 
piece, the bath-pieces of the school of Vander Weyden and Mem- 
linck, the engravings of Albrecht Diirer and Lucas van Leyden. 

Lucas Cranach alone knew how to impart a full measure of the 
true feminine charm to his quaint Teutonic versions of the heathen 
divinities and the women of Scripture, as we see them in his de- 
lightful “Judgment of Paris” (Carlsruhe), his “ Delilah” (Town 
Hall of Augsburg), his innumerable Venuses. 

The Grafton Gallery contains some notable examples of Flemish, 
German, and French portraiture. Nothing new remains to be said 
about the Duke of Norfolk’s great full-length “Christina of Den- 
mark, Duchess of Milan,” by Holbein, which has been temporarily 
removed from the National Gallery to grace this Exhibition. There 
is something sowrnois yet singularly attractive in the physiog- 
nomy of this youthful lady, whose portrait more nearly deserves 
the epithet “Fair Woman” than any other picture painted by 
Holbein, save perhaps, the “ Lais Corinthiaca” and the “Venus” of 
Bale, in both of which he has depicted a liberal-hearted beauty of 
that city, by name Dorothea Offenburg. The beautiful, though 
injured, portrait which appears here as “ Margaret Tudor, Queen 
of Scotland,” is not by Holbein, and reveals in many passages, 
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such as the delicate hands, the flesh modelled almost without 
shadow, the hood with its raised adornments of goldsmith’s work, 
a French rather than a German or pure Flemish origin. Lord 
Spencer’s brilliant, and finely preserved picture called “ Lady Jane 
Grey,” and ascribed to Lucas de Heere is an amusing example of 
what tradition may gradually do to aftirm misdescription and 
wrongful attribution. It really represents, in the costume of the 
sixteenth century, the Magdalen reading, as is proved by the 
ornate vase by her side. Moreover, it is neither by, nor at all in 
the style of, Lucas de Heere, but is by a Flemish master, having 
certain affinities with Van Orley, whom the German critics are 
content for the present to describe as “ Der Meister der Weiblichen 
Halbfiguren.” <A picture of exactly the same class, showing three 
ladies playing on musical instruments, is in the Harrach Gallery 
at Vienna; and the “ Magdalen Reading” in the National Gallery, 
put down to Van Orley, is in all probability from the same hand. 

The “ Portrait of a Lady,” given apparently for no other reason 
than because it is in a Florentine frame, to I] Bachiacca, is of 
Flemish or French-Flemish origin, and, as to style, has much in 
common with the “ Diane de Poitiers, Duchesse de Valentinois,” 
sent by Sir Francis Cook from Richmond. This last is one of 
the most interesting French pictures of the sixteenth century, 
and the undoubted original of a number of repetitions, among 
which are that in the Gallery at Versailles, and another version 
in an English University collection, where it is, or was, quaintly 
misnamed “Jane Shore.” The lady who is here seen seated in a 
half-covered bath, upon which is placed fruit, is certainly no other 
than the fair Diane, as may easily be proved by a comparison with 
her full-length statue, as the divine huntress, by Jean Goujon, 
which was formerly one of the adornments of her chateau of Anet, 
and now graces the Louvre. The ascription to Frangois Clouet, on 
the strength of a manifestly apocryphal signature, cannot, however, 
be maintained. The painter of the panel is a Frenchman, grounded 
in the style of the Low Countries, but who has subsequently been 
strongly influenced both by the Milanese and the Florentine school 
of the sixteenth century. This conjunction of styles leads us to 
think, though without any absolute justification, of Corneille de 
Lyon, to whom nothing can at present be ascribed with certainty, 
but whose fame is nevertheless kept alive by a well-known passage 
in which Brantéme celebrates his portrait of Catherine de Médicis 
surrounded by her children. 

Midway between North and South, with the naiveté and quiet’ 
strength of the former, with the majesty and elegance of the 
latter, stands Antonio Moro (Antoine de Moor) whose “ Elisabeth 
de Valois,” though certainly no fair woman, is one of the finest 
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portraits of the kind in England, and as a Moro worthy to rank 
with the great canvases of the Prado Museum at Madrid, and 
the portrait-groups which, with the other Duchatel pictures, passed 
some years ago into the Louvre. 

At the Grafton Gallery the seventeenth century is represented 
almost exclusively by the art of the Low Countries. This was the 
golden age of Spanish art also, but the hideous fashions which 
succeeded each other in the land of Ribera, Velasquez, Alonso 
Cano, Zurbaran, and Murillo, had the effect of completely ob- 
scuring such charms as the ladies of the higher classes may 
have possessed. It is in the naturalistic studies of the people, 
such as those in which Murillo indulged, or in the Madonnas, 
Magdalens, and other female saints, of truly Spanish type, which 
adorned the altars of the great florid churches, that the beauty 
of the period must be sought for; and, unfortunately, works of 
this class it would not have been seemly to include in the Exhi- 
bition. It would have been interesting to see here the admir- 
able “ Femme a l Eventail” of Velasquez, from the Wallace collec- 
tion, since in this aggressive coquette of the Spanish bowrgeoisie 
we have the nearest approach that the great master made to 
female beauty in portraiture. A surprise to most people will be 
the superb “ Portrait of a Spanish lady as St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary,” by, or attributed to, Zurbaran. The deep rich glow of 
the colour, the living character of the charming head, make of 
this one of the most attractive canvases in the whole Exhi- 
bition. The real authorship of the picture remains more or 
less a mystery; of Spanish origin it certainly is, but the touch 
is broader and looser than in any known work of Zurbaran’s, while 
the lady’s splendid court costume of blue and gold and her coiffure 
are in the French or Italian rather than the Spanish fashion. 

Rembrandt’s magnificent “ Femme @ lV Eventail,” from Bucking- 
ham Palace—the pendant to which, for ever divorced from his fair 
partner, is the less agreeable “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” in the 
Brussels Gallery—is perhaps the most attractive presentment of 
refined and comely womanhood that we owe to the master of noble 
and pathetic realism. The “ Portrait of Saskia” is by no means one 
of the best of the extended series to which it belongs, but it deserves, 
nevertheless, as an authentic likeness of the wife upon whom Rem- 
brandt lavished love and wealth, to be brought forward. No one 
would vindicate for Ravensteyn’s “ Portrait of a Dutch Lady” the 
title of fair woman, even according to the standard which obtained 
in the Holland of the seventeenth century. The force, the unques- 
tioning simplicity of the likeness, the breadth and finish of the 
handling, give it, however, a status of its own in the Exhibition. Of 
unusual stateliness and beauty, though it may be a little rubbed 
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and faded in the flesh, is Rubens’ important “ Portrait of Anne 
d’Autriche,” formerly one of the great series by the Antwerp 
master in the Blenheim collection, and now owned by Lily 
Duchess of Marlborough. By the way, the masterpiece by 
Rubens, in the Louvre, apparently representing the same lady, 
but in an entirely different costume, is there catalogued as 
“Elisabeth de France, épouse de Philippe IV.,” while a repetition 
of this last-named work in the Van der Hoop section of the Ryks 
Museum, at Amsterdam, is named like the Blenheim example, 
“Anne d’Autriche.” 

This is, unfortunately not an occasion to judge Van Dyck, either 
as the masterly executant that he was in all his successive styles, 
or as the portraitist without a rival in his own day in the repre- 
sentation of female loveliness refined by race and breeding. We 
have here nothing in the Genoese style like the exquisite “ Lady of 
the House of Balbi,” at Dorchester House; nothing like the noble 
Flemish dames to be found at Munich, Cassel, in the Liechtenstein 
Gallery, and in the Louvre; nothing to illustrate that lower but 
more self-assertive order of female loveliness, which Sir Anthony 
depicted, with so evident an appreciation of its sensuous charm, in 
the “ Rachel Countess of Southampton,” of Panshanger, and the 
“ Mistress Margaret Lemon,” of Hampton Court. The best things 
here are the “ Henrietta Maria,” lent by Lord Wantage, though this 
is by no means equal to the examples at Windsor, Longford Castle, 
and elsewhere, and the “ Marie Claire d’Urfé, Duchesse de Croy,” 
belonging to the Marquis of Lothian—the latter showing a lady 
whose aristocratic grace stops far short of beauty, and does not 
exclude a certain peevishness. “Dorothy Sidney Countess of 
Sunderland ”—Waller’s much-sung Saccharissa— is represented as 
a modish shepherdess, in a canvas for which neither Sir Anthony 
himself nor indeed his workshop can be made answerable. A 
certain clumsiness and stolidity in the painter has prevented him 
from doing full justice to his famous sitter. The picture may well, 
as has been suggested, be by Dobson, to whose painstaking imi- 
tations of Van Dyck the above epithets well apply. For once, Sir 
Peter Lely quite overtops his predecessor and avowed model; for 
we have here the very cream of that mannered yet seductive art 
which was developed, be it remembered, from the lower phase of 
Van Dyck’s own. The Queen lends from Hampton Court the best 
—by which is meant the fairest—of the so-called Windsor Beauties ; 
ladies who display their opulent charms with a liberality such as 
gives an added vraisemblance to the gossip in Anthony Hamilton’s 
witty, mischievous Grammont Memoirs. We have here Lely’s 
masterpiece, the exquisite “La Belle Hamilton”; then “Nell 
Gwynn”; and “Barbara Duchess of Cleveland as Minerva ”—a 
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réle which the royal favourite must have adopted by way of a 
complete novelty; “Mrs. Jane Middleton” (collection of Earl 
Spencer); and “ Diana Kirke Countess of Oxford,” a Lely, belong- 
ing to Mr. G. Drummond, which equals all but the very finest in 
the royal collection. A refreshing contrast to these is the pure 
and charming “ Princess Mary as Diana,” which is in but not of 
the series of Windsor Beauties. 

Not the least interesting feature of the “ Fair Women” Exhibi- 
tion is that it includes an attractive, if not a complete, series of 
French portraits of the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. periods. French 
art of the eighteenth century has rarely been adequately repre- 
sented at the Royal Academy, and the National Gallery has still 
more completely turned the cold shoulder to it. That private 
collectors in England have not altogether taken the same view is 
proved by the present display at the Grafton Gallery. True we 
have neither Watteau, Lancret, nor Pater; but we have Largilliére, 
Boucher, La Tour, Tocqué, Drouais, Greuze, and Mme. Vigée-Lebrun. 
The contrast with the English art of the corresponding period is a 
very complete one, and, on the whole, greatly in favour of our masters 
on this side of the water. The French painters of the period with 
which we are dealing were much the more complete draughtsmen, 
and their sitters have as a set off against the languishing graces of 
our beauties, a certain cheerful optimism, an idealized good sense 
which are all theirown. On the other hand, in splendour of colour, 
in originality of conception, in the power to render with infinite 
variety the charm and the modest graces of womanhood, the 
English school proves itself far ahead of its rival. 

Largilliére belongs equally to both centuries, and his “ Madame 
de Parabére” is an admirable specimen of his accomplished if 
rather frigid art. The favourite of the profligate Duc d’Orléans, 
Regent of France, appears in a court dress, the cut and material of 
which still recall the formal splendours of Louis XIV., but with a 
close, thickly-powdered coitfure which already heralds the Louis 
XV. period. A pastel by La Tour is a great rarity in England, but 
in any case this “ Portrait of Maria Gunning Countess of Coventry,” 
dated 1752, would have proved attractive in virtue of its freshness 
and distinction. At first, doubts arise as to whether this half-length 
can really represent the celebrated professional beauty, but a com- 
parison with the well-authenticated portraits of the sisters by Cotes, 
renders us more inclined to accept the attribution as genuine. 

Even those who are most inclined to protest against the hardly 
diminished vogue which Greuze enjoys both in England and France 
will succumb to the fascination of his “ Madame du Barry,” which 
gives just the charm of mutinerie, the seductive grace of Louis le 
Bien-Aimé’s last mistress. The “ Girl with Doves,” from Dorchester 
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House, is perhaps the best and most artistic example of a class in 
Greuze’s works, which includes such universally popular canvases as 
“La Cruche Cassée” and “ L’offrande & Vénus.” Hanging with the 
two Greuzes, and affording a curious contrast to them with its 
modest, sedate charm, is Madame Vigée-Lebrun’s so-called “Madame 
Elisabeth.” On the one hand irresistible seduction and every charm 
which appeals to sense; on the other a serene, unaffected dignity, 
a distinction without hautewr which belong to the great lady of 
the period immediately preceding the Revolution. In all proba- 
bility we have here not Madame Elisabeth, whose features, in the 
authentic portraits by Mme. Lebrun and Mme. Guiard (recently at 
the Marie Antoinette Exhibition in Paris), are much fuller and 
rounder, but Marie Antoinette’s devoted friend, the Princesse de 
Lamballe. 

But, after all, to the majority of those who visit the “Fair 
Women,” the central attraction will be the display of English art 
of the eighteenth century, which, take it all in all, has only on 
very rare occasions been surpassed. 

No first-rate Hogarth, no important Zoffany is here, but there is 
a good though small example of Hudson. Allen Ramsay could 
not be better represented than by the “ Lady Susan Louisa Fox 
Strangways” and “Elizabeth Gunning Duchess of Hamilton.” 
The subdued charm, the quiet distinction of Cotes are well seen 
in the “Elizabeth Wingfield Lady St. Aubyn,” and still better in the 
pastel “Caroline Matilda Queen of Denmark,” recalling the Struen- 
see tragedy, the sad fate of the royal lady, and the violent end of 
her audacious lover. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds holds his own against all comers with a 
comprehensive selection from his finest works, and under the cir- 
cumstances it is impossible not to regret the intrusion into the 
Exhibition of certain canvases indubitably not his, yet sheltered 
by his great name. Sir Joshua is so indissolubly connected 
with the beauties of his time—not less the divinities of the 
stage and the half-world than those. of society—that it may be as 
well to note here some of those fair ones, immortalized by him, 
who are conspicuous by their absence. Among the ladies of the 
grand monde we miss Lady Sarah Bunbury, Lady Louisa Manners, 
those inseparables Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie, the Ladies Wal- 
degrave, Mrs. Musters; among those Aspasias and Phrynes of the 
higher order whose place was so well defined a one—a little, but 
not so very far, apart from the more orthodox society of the time 
—we have no Kitty Fischer, no Nelly O’Brien, no Polly Kennedy ; 
among the stage-queens we lack Mrs. Yates, the Tragic Muse who 
preceded Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Abington, the Thalia whose 
memory Sir Joshua and Dr. Johnson have so much contributed to 
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keep fresh. En revanche, have we not from Chatsworth the ever 
popular, “Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire with her Child”; 
and the less striking but even more exquisite “Lady Eliza- 
beth Forster, afterwards Duchess of Devonshire,” showing in a 
simple muslin dress, with blue and pink ribbons, the alluring 
widow, of whom Gibbon said “ that no man could withstand her, 
and that if she chose to beckon the Lord Chancellor from his wool- 
sack, in full sight of the world, he could not resist obedience.” 
Among early Reynoldses hardly any is more beautiful or more 
unusual than the “Miss Jacobs,” an exquisite blonde, attired in 
a low dress of pale sheeny blue, and seated in a violet-purple 
chair. The Exhibition can further show, among other celebrated 
pictures, which it is not necessary on the present occasion to do 
more than name, “Mrs. Hartley with her Child ”; The “Snake 
in the Grass,” which is not much more than a brilliant improvisa- 
tion, but has kept its colour infinitely better than the example in 
the National Gallery; and “The Nymph and Boy,” which was 
chosen out of Reynolds’s artistic remains by the Earl of- Upper 
Ossory, in pursuance of a special bequest in the master’s will, 
and now belongs to the Dowager Lady Castletown of Upper 
Ossory. 

Most irresistible in its fascination of all the Sir Joshuas here 
is the celebrated “ Collina,” a fancy portrait of little Lady Gertrude 
Fitzpatrick, the daughter of this last-named nobleman. Here 
the master, while maintaining that exquisite charm in depicting 
the graces of childhood in which he has never known an equal, 
pushes to the extreme verge which divides espiéglerie from man- 
nerism. He does not, however, overstep the border line, as in 
“Muscipula,” “Robinetta,” and many another portrait-study that 
could be cited. An admirable example of the painter's late man- 
ner is the glowing and still well-preserved“ Mrs. Robinson (Per- 
dita),” belonging to the Marquis of Hertford, of which a fine copy 
by Hoppner is contributed by the Duchess of St. Albans. The 
last is so good that it was very generally accepted as the original 
when it was in error put forward as such in the Guelph Exhibition 
of 1891. 

It would not be safe to judge Gainsborough, the painter of 
fashionable beauty,—of the “ Mrs. Graham ” in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, of the “ Mrs. Siddons ” in the National Gallery, of the 
“ Perdita ” in the Wallace collection—by the canvases which here 
represent him; although among them are his brilliant sketch- 
portrait of the unfortunate Mrs. Fitzherbert, the half-length of 
Philippe Egalité’s mistress, Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliot, and a 
superb full-length, “Mary Bruce Duchess of Richmond.” This 
great canvas, as uncompromisingly blue in its general colour- 
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scheme as the “Blue Boy” itself, represents a lady, distinguée 
but far from beautiful, with hair which compliment might call 
ruddy gold, but truth would describe as carroty. The peculiar 
tint of red has no doubt been retained undimmed by powder, so 
as to afford the necessary relief to the shimmering blue of the robe, 
and the blue-green of the landscape. 

It may be doubted whether Romney, as a painter of fair women, 
has ever been so finely and so comprehensively represented as on 
the present occasion. Though a harder and a much less subtle 
colourist than either of his great contemporaries, he at his best 
approached Reynolds in English sweetness and grace, Gainsborough 
in sprightliness and elegance. He emulates the former in the 
elegant full-length “ Charlotte Frances Bentinck Lady Milnes,” and 
the “Anne Montgomery Marchioness Townshend,” which last was 
in the Dorchester House collection long catalogued as by the greater 
master. He is all himself in the pathetic “Mrs. Anne Carwardine 
and Child ”—one of his masterpieces,—in the lovely “ Lady Hamil- 
ton as Ariadne,” in the “Elizabeth Lady Forbes,” in the admired 
“Louisa Cathcart Countess of Mansfield,” which is a typical ex- 
ample of the Romney treatment of high-bred English beauty. By 
Raeburn, who is rarely seen to the highest advantage as the por- 
traitist of women, is “Contemplation,” a noble example of serene 
matronly comeliness; by Sir William Beechey, the pretty “ Eve- 
lina,” and the very individual full-length “ Mrs. Siddons with the 
emblems of Tragedy,” here, as it was at the Guelph Exhibition, 
wrongly attributed to Sir Joshua. Lawrence, in the freshness of his 
youthful prime, when he had the personal charm and the initiative 
which were afterwards in a great measure replaced by an imposing 
conventionality, is incomparably well represented by the famous 
“Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby,” made so familiar to 
all by Bartolozzi’s engraving, but of which the original has not for 
many years been seen in public. 

If Hoppner is not exactly entitled, even at his best, to take equal 
rank with the greatest of his fellows, he can claim to have pre- 
sented English womanhood with an irresistible charm, though it 
mmay be of the lower order—such as none of his contemporaries 
surpassed. The full-length “ Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as Mir- 
anda,” is one of the great attractions of the Exhibition, and were 
the general public called upon to play the part of Paris to the 
beauties now collected in the Grafton Gallery, it is more than prob- 
able that the apple would become hers. Not less charming in its 
way is the same painter's half-length “Charlotte Legge Lady 
Feversham.” 

Regretfully we must, on the present occasion, hurry past 
the moderns with less than the respect which is their due. 
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Luckily, however, most of the pictures here are well known to the 
world, and have many a time already been described and dis- 
cussed. Mr. Watts’s inequalities are strongly brought out by a 
comparison of his beautiful “ Bianca”—a reminiscence of Palma 
Vecchio and Bonifazio—with the lifeless, invertebrate “ Mrs. 
Langtry.” How much imagination and charm he can, without 
loss of simplicity and truth, infuse into a modern portrait, is 
evidenced in the little-known “Miss Prinsep,” which must be 
an early example. Two phases of Sir J. E. Millais’s art are 
shown in the brilliant, and in colour unusual, “Miss Eveleen 
Tennant, now Mrs. Frederick Myers,” and the more trivial 
“ Cinderella.” By Rossetti is the characteristic “ Veronica 
Veronese”; by Sir E. Burne-Jones, the well-known “ Circe,” which 
counts among his finest performances; by Mr. Frederick Sandys, 
the curious “ Portrait of a Girl.” Professor Hubert Herkomer’s 
now famous “ Miss Katharine Grant,” which has been seen in ex- 
hibitions all over Europe and America, is again here; Sir Frederic 
Leighton is represented by “Corinna of Tanagra” and “The 
Frigidarium”; Mr. Poynter by “High Noon”; those masters of 
French academic art, M. Jules Lefebvre and M. Bouguereau, are 
respectively answerable for “ Biblis” and “ Pandora.” 

End-of-the-century art in its higher variety is illustrated by Mr. 
J.S.Sargent’s powerful “ Miss Ellen Terry as Lady Macbeth,” which 
hardly looks its best here, and suffers from the excessive chalki- 
ness of the flesh tints ; it is, nevertheless, a conception magnificent 
in its audacity, showing the popular actress in this overpowering 
part, not as she was, but as the artist conceived that she might and 
should have been. The lower variety of fin de siécle portraiture 
has its representative in Signor Boldini, whose extreme cleverness 
is beyond question, but whose full-length, “The Lady Colin Camp- 
bell,” is an unfortunate example of his style at its worst. He is 
here even more aggressive, more reckless, in manner than usual, 
and less sure, less interesting, in execution. 

It is necessary to leave untouched one whole department of the 
Exhibition, and that certainly not the least interesting. Not even 
in passing can the vast collection of miniatures be touched upon, 
of which the better examples so happily complete the great, series 
of portraits on canvas and panel. Nor can more than a bare men- 
tion be made of the notable drawings by Boucher, J acques-Louis 
David, Downman, Russell, Cosway, and many others which are 
somewhat eccentrically disposed in the End Room. A separate 
article would be required for the discussion of these supplementary 
sections of the collection, as well as of those which illustrate 
more particularly the industrial arts sacred to women, the ex- 
quisite fans, the no less exquisite laces, the goldsmith’s work and 
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jewellery the boxes the caskets, the relics, and the embroideries. 
These, though in their present arrangement they form a hetero- 
geneous, and, as it were, an imperfectly digested series of objects, 
are, nevertheless, full of interest; they serve to complete in appro- 
priately piquant fashion one of the most brilliant special exhibitions 
that have been seen in London. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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AN [RISH LANDLORD’S BUDGET. 


Tis budget differs in more than one respect from those which 
have been published in former Numbers of The National Review. 
The authors of those financial statements appear to be blessed with 
a very good conceit of them, and to regard them as models worthy 
of admiration and imitation by readers in the enjoyment of similar 
incomes to theirown. The following statement may be taken as a 
warning, or as a conundrum, or as a mystery which, like a Greek 
tragedy, may (according to Aristotle) be useful in purifying the 
mind by exciting pity and terror; or it may be taken as furnishing 
collateral evidence on matters now being investigated in Committee 
Room No. 17 in the Palace of Westminster. In short, it may be 
studied in any light the reader pleases, except in that of an ex- 
ample to be commended and followed. If any benevolent reader 
who may be disposed to look upon it either as a riddle or as a sad 
case deserving of help, or, at least, of good advice, will make out a 
reformed budget for an Irish landlord, showing how he may, with- 
out deserting his post at this crisis, provide a surplus out of which 
enough may be put by to save the future owners of the estate from 
the ruin which the Chancellor of the Exchequer is at present 
occupied in compassing for the landed gentry throughout the 
United Kingdom, the present writer will be most grateful. 


CaPITAL ACCOUNT. 

The landed estate forming the basis of the budget here set 
forth, figures in Blue Books and in Thom’s Almanac as consisting 
of over 10,000 statute acres, valued for purposes of local taxation 
at upwards of £5,000, and for purposes of legacy duty at upwards 
of £6,666 per annum; and all that is “expected of” the landlord, 
as a man of “ position” in the counties in which the property lies, 
is calculated on these figures, which circumstance the reader is 
requested to bear in mind when he comes to compare the expendi- 
ture with the actual income in the following Revenue Account. 

When the estate was inherited by the present owner there had 
been an almost uninterrupted gradual increase of rent going on for 
two centuries, and there appeared to be every prospect of an indefi- 
nite continuation of the process. The rental was still somewhat 
approximate to the valuation, and promised substantially to exceed 
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it before long, the tenants were perfectly contented, and it was a 
common saying in the district, both on the eve of the legislation of 
1870 and on the eve of that of 1881, that no Land Act could pos- 
sibly render the tenants on this property any better off than they 
were. Coinpetitive popular politicians have since imparted to Irish 
tenant farmers quite different notions of what Land Acts ought to 
do for them. 

At that time the property could have been sold without difficulty 
for £130,000, though there was no residence on it, the family man- 
sion having been destroyed by fire many years before. The only 
thing the tenants, with one voice, proclaimed that they required to 
complete their happiness was a constantly resident landlord of the 
old family. So, instead of selling the property on the favourable 
conditions he could then have commanded, as he was advised to do 
by many wise friends, the landlord sunk £12,000 in building a 
house and enlarging and improving the garden, &c., with a view to 
depriving himself and his successors of any further excuse for 
being absentees. For the result of this expenditure he could now 
realize absolutely nothing, and the tenanted part of his estate has 
been rendered totally unsaleable in the open market, chiefly, if not 
entirely, by the confiscation of landlords’ legal rights by the Land 
Acts ; rights for the deprivation of which Mr. Gladstone refused to 
consider any claim on the landlords’ part for compensation, on the 
ground that the measures would be sure to raise rather than to 
lower the selling value of Irish landed property. With exceptional 
luck, after long and difficult negotiations, the landlord might now 
possibly hope to realize £70,000 by the sale of the tenanted portion 
of the estate under the Land Purchase Acts. 

Putting aside the increased difficulty of finding remunerative 
investments open to trustees for money received for land sold, and 
also the virtual impossibility of raising money on mortgage on 
Irish land on reasonable terms at the present time, the account in 
round figures stands thus :— 


— £ —- £ 

Selling Value of iaianng ty in Selling Value of Property 
1864 130,000 under Land Purchase 

Money spent « on improving Acts in 1894. 70,000 
Residential Value of Es- Present Selling Value of 

tate 12,000 Residence, &e. ne 
Sundry Improvements on Present Saleable Value of 
ae erty, and Revenue Results of Miscellaneous 
eficits paid out of Capi- Expenditure 

tal in recent years ste 8,000 | Loss and Deterioration of 
Capital Value in hapaaiond 

Years... 80,000 

150,000 150,000 


iW 
th 
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Income Tax (will be higher next year) 

Crown Rents, Quit Rents, and Head Rents 

Tithe Rent Charge Redemption Instalments ... si 

It is expected of the Irish landlord that he should be very 
grateful to Mr. Gladstone for the privilege he enjoys of 
paying these instalments, in addition to having to contribute 
largely out of his own depleted pocket to the support of the 
Church, which was formerly maintained out of the tithe 
(saddled recently on the landlord under the name of Tithe 
Rent Charge), instead of continuing to pay a slightly smaller 
amount of Tithe Rent Charge annually for ever. Such 
gratitude as he may have been disposed to feel on behalf 
of his posterity, who will thus be freed from this impost, has 
been recently mitigated by the discovery, made by actuarial 
calculation, that Mr. Gladstone and the officials of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury so arranged the instalments and sink- 
ing fund, that the Treasury will net about two years’ instal- 
ments, clear gain, over and above the amount necessary to 
repay the advance to the landlord for the redemption of his 
Tithe Rent Charge, at such a rate of interest as the Treasury 
charges on advances on much worse security. 

Poor Rate. In Ireland the landlord pays half the Poor 
Rate on all holdings over £4 annual valuation (with insigni- 
ficant exceptions) and the whole Poor Rate on all holdings 
under £4 annual valuation, as well as on land in hands; such 
portions of the latter as are mainly ornamental and, there- 
fore, unprofitable, are exceptionally highly valued. Under 
the head of Poor Rate this landlord is more fortunate than 
many. The number of holdings on the property valued at 
less than £4 per annum is small. Moreover, most of the pro- 
perty is situated in Poor Law Unions in which Protestants 
and Unionists command a substantial majority on the Boards 
of Guardians, and where the rates are kept at or below a 
shilling in the pound. A sinall portion of the property lies 
in a Union where Nationalist Poor Law Guardians reign, so 
the rates run up to half-a-crown in the pound. The boon 
of general reform of local government is promised us shortly. 
Such anomalies as ex-officio Guardians, and apportionment 
to some small extent of the voting power of a ratepayer to 
the amount of his contribution to the rates, are no longer 
to be suffered to exist, and so we may consider ourselves 
within measurable distance of the time when the shilling in 
the pound Unions will be raised to the level of those paying 
half-a-crown in the pound 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. Expenditure. 
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Expenditure, 
£ 


County Cess (a County Rate payable on the valuation ot 
Land and Premises in hands, &c., to the extent of one-half, 
on some of the tenanted land) 

Insurance (this item ought to be much larger, ‘but the 
dampness of the climate is depended upon in lieu of fire 
insurance, as regards a good many buildings) 

Government Main Drainage Charges, Interest on Land 
Improvement Loans under the Irish Board of Works, &c. 

Estate Pension List (partly charity, partly small an- 
nuities, payable in consideration of the surrender to the 
landlord of the tenants’ interest in bits of land) 

Agents’ fees on rent collected 

Bailifis’ salaries 

Gamekeepers’ salaries 

Nore.—These are watchers on various 18 stretches of, grouse 
moor or mountain. The head-keeper, whose services are 
badly wanted to preserve the game there ought to be, 
and once was, on the estate, was discharged some years 
ago from motives of economy; and the guns, sporting dogs, 
&e., are looked after by the butler and the coachman 
between them. 

Law Expenses : 

Two-thirds at least of this ; are due to the operation of 
the Irish Land Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1887, or rather 
to the mode in which these Acts have been adminis- 
tered by the Land Commission, and to the encouragement 
given to tenant farmers by rival politicians, bidding for 
votes, to use the Land Acts as instruments for acquiring 
slices of the landlord’s property, which, left to themselves, 
they would never have coveted, and which the authors of 
the Land Acts never meant them to have. To add insult 
to injury, the landlord is held up to odium for defending, 
under dire necessity, his patrimony from attempted en- 
croachments, and is accused of taking advantage of “legal 
technicalities” to deprive the tenants of the advantages 
of the Land Acts. Sidney Smith once said that “landed 
gentlemen have molar teeth and are destitute of the car- 
nivorous and incisive jaws of political adventurers,” but 
the ruminant, like the worm, will turn at last. 

Market and Court-house Keepers ‘i 

Repairs to tenement houses let for short terms, &e. 

Subscriptions to the sustentation of the Church, formerly 
maintained out of the tithe and other revenue, the tithe 
being still payable by the landlord (see above) 


100 


100 


10 
100 
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Expenditure. 
£& 


Subscriptions to sundry Church purposes (improvements, 
repairs, Sunday School, Poor Fund, &c.) 

Subventions to National School teachers ... 

Subscriptions to sundry local charities 7 

Subscriptions to Farming Societies, Hunts, &c. ... he 

Subscriptions to county and provincial clubs at places 
where attendance for public business is frequently necessary, 
and to one London club . 

Subscriptions to Unionist organizations 

Nore.—A large portion of this is spent in securing the 
return of Members of Parliament pledged to support 
measures to further reduce the present attenuated income 
of Irish landlords, by approximately one-half. Some of the 
Members and candidates so pledged call themselves Liberal 
Unionists, some Conservatives. The Irish landlord con- 
tinues to spend money, time, and labour, in helping to re- 
turn these demagogues in order to prevent the return of 
demagogues of a still worse type, who are pledged to support 
measures that would ruin the whole country, and who, were 
their measures carried, would try to stave off ruin from their 
supporters for a year or two by confiscating the whole re- 
maining property of the landlords. The landlord finds great 
support and consolation under the unpleasant necessity of 
pursuing this course in the frequent use of strong language 
in private. 

Interest on Mortgages and Family Charges.—Under this 
head, also, this landlord is exceptionally fortunate; having 
been able to pay off a substantial portion of charges similar 
to those by which most Irish estates are encumbered, out of 
moneys which exceptional circumstances placed at his dis- 
posal at the time of his accession to the property ; 

Pin-money.—Out of this and a very small revenue of 
her own, making less than £300 per annum altogether, the 
Lady of the Manor pays her own maid’s wages, and clothes 
herself in apparel less gorgeous, indeed, than her personal 
attractions and merits deserve and would warrant, but of 
sufficient splendour to hold her own among her Christian 
equals wherever she goes, to subjugate her husband, and 
dazzle many admirers. Out of it she also runs three “ Home 
Industries,” a small farming enterprise on her own account, 
and two extensive local charities of a most useful character, 
builds glass-houses, supplements her children’s pocket- 
money, and does a hundred other things. If the Editor of 
The National Review wants to continue his series of model 
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Expenditure. 
budgets for imitation, he should apply to this nant for her 
private financial statement... .. 150 

Allowance to elder sons in the Army, a... are ... 250 
Education and allowances, &c., to younger children ... 600 
Clothing for said younger children ae , 60 
Clothing for men-servants (liveries and working clothes)... 20 
Clothing for self (chiefly boots and underclothing) ia 10 


NotEe.—The greatest, and perhaps the only, substantial 
privilege conferred by “ position” in this country nowadays 
is that the possessor of it can attire himself in as old and as 
shabby clothes as he likes. Thirty years’ experience of Irish 
country life has taught the present writer to regard any man 
of any note, landlord or tenant, who does not avail himself 
of this privilege to the fullest extent with grave suspicion. 
A man who wears a new coat in his own countryside does 
so, as a rule, because he counts on escaping payment for it 
by early bankruptcy or flight, or he is actuated by some con- 
cealed sinister motive. 


£ os. d. 
Eight Servants.—Wages .. 161 0 0 


Beer money ne .. 30 0 0 
Cook and iteieen-enidl 

Nurse and lady’s-maid. 

Butler and footman. 

Two housemaids. £ 


Washing.—All done in private 

laundry, except visitors’. 

Laundresses wages — . 40 0 0 

Fuel, soap, and sundries ... .. 25 0 0 
This includes all house linen 

and washing for nine persons all 

the year round, and five others for 

about four months. 65 0 0 
Oil—Nine barrels a year for 

house, stable, and laundry . 10 0 0 


Housekeeping.— 

Butcher, for beef only... 909 0 0 
Mutton, pork, and poultry, all 

from farm, comprising 30 sheep, 

200 chickens, 15 geese, 20 turkeys, 

45 ducks, 2 pigs. 
Milk, eggs (about seven dozen 

per week), &c. 
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ner mm 
Groceries, including candles ... 70 0 0 
Baker.—Best bread, made at 
home _ oh aide .- 18 0 0 
Baker’s bread... oe 900 £ 8 a 
——— 187 0 0 
Vegetables and fruit from 
garden. 
Garden.—Fuel and seeds... - 20 0 0 
Total ... —_———__. 498 
Wages (Garden) 60 
» Grounds, Woods, i 60 
»  Farm.. 300 


Purchasing back from sundry tenants, rights of ocoupa- 
tion of lands, which were the landlord’s property till Mr. 
Gladstone’s and Mr. Balfour’s Land Acts, between them, 
vested them in the tenants, without aaa of any com- 
pensation to the former owner . 

Expenditure on land from time to time taken up from 
enants, with a view to restoring it to a state in which it can 
be made to produce something, after a long course of those 
“tenants’ improvements” in consideration of which the land 
commissioners have substantially reduced the rents, thereby 
increasing the value of the tenants’ interest which the land- 
lord has had to buy back for a great price (see above). 


N.B.—Mr. T. W. Russell, and other popular legislators of 


divergent views on general politics, seem agreed in holding 
that these improvements have not been sufficiently con- 
sidered by the courts in fixing so-called fair rents. These 
gentlemen may be right, but if the rents had been raised to 
“prairie value” it might not have been possible, in many 
cases, for the tenants in possession to have paid them out 
of the holdings as they now stand 

Purchases of cattle and sheep 

" of feeding stuffs, seed, manure, oe onchlion 
and repairs to same and to buildings... 

Nore.—A comparison of these figures with the sixth item 
in the income column shows a result not entirely pleasing. 
The Irish small farmer can afford to give a large price for 
tenant-right; that is, for the privilege of holding and farm- 
ing land at a rent which he usually professes to consider far 
too high. Nine out of ten country gentlemen can show a 
handsome annual loss on such land, as they farm them- 
selves rent free. The opinion freely expressed in old times 
by sundry landlords and land-agents, but nowadays only 
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Expenditure. 
£ 


whispered in strict privacy as if it were of the nature of 
high treason, that the best manure for Irish land is a smart 
rent, is as true as itis unpopular. Within certain limits, and 
with certain exceptions on very bad land, the higher an Irish 
farmer is rented the better he farms, the more money he has 
in the bank, and the longer the farm continues to be held by 
the same family. There are, however, other reasons why land 
in the landlord’s hands is usually farmed at a loss, often at a 
heavy loss. In the first place, as I think Sir Herbert Maxwell 
once pointed out in this Review, the one thing that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred forms no part of the education 
and training of men destined to end their days as land- 
owners, is any knowledge whatever of their own proper 
business. In the next place, except in the case of the 
largest estates, the “ good” Irish land-agent, is a man who 
undertakes to manage a dozen or a score or more properties, 
of all sorts and sizes, scattered all over the country, and 
who has enough to do to collect the rents from hundreds of 
small tenants, settle their disputes about turf bog (where 
this is not left to the bailiff), and, in recent years, to protect 
the landlord from utter spoliation as regards his tenanted 
land, at the hands of tenants and land commissioners, by 
negotiations out of court, and by collecting and producing 
evidence in the many cases that have to be tried before the 
Land Commission and other tribunals. Thirdly, the old- 
fashioned Irish land steward, whose services are retained 
from love and affection as well as from habit, is usually a 
staunch upholder of the honour and reputation of the 
family of his employer, a churchwarden and pillar of the 
Church, the right-hand man of the Conservative political 
organizer of the district, and so forth, but holds no part of 
his creed more firmly than the belief that no “gentleman’s 
place ” pays, or ought to be expected to pay. The honour 
of the family must, before all things, be upheld by strict 
avoidance of anything “mean” in the management of the 
homestead. It is not to be endured that any labourer or 
old retainer, or pensioner or laudator temporis acti, should 
be able to draw invidious comparisons between the present 
management and the days “ whena gentleman’s place was a 
gentleman’s place,” when there was always what in the idiom 
of the country is called a “ roughness” of everything a poor 
man might want about such a place, in the way. of a can of 
milk, a crate of turf, a few sticks (whether by that phrase is 
meant sufficient home-grown timber to roof a new farm- 
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Expenditure. 


house and offices, or the making of a fire), a glass of whisky, 
and a hundred other odds and ends. A small but daily in- 
creasing number of landlords are developing such talents 
for the business of farming as nature, unassisted by educa- 
cation, has endowed them with, and more under the pres- 
sure of the growing lop-sidedness of their budgets, or rather 
of the increasing sternness of the remonstrances of the 
long-suffering bankers at the proportions overdrafts are 
assuming, and of the impossibility of obtaining loans on 
puny mortgages on Irish land, are hardening their hearts 
against old retainers and “roughnesses,” and attempting to 
introduce business-like and economical methods into the 
conduct of their indoor and outdoor establishments. No 
one who has not tried it, however, knows how hard this is to 
accomplish, how long it is before it begins to tell on the 
position of their balance in the account, and how often the 
struggling victim of circumstances, past and present, is in- 
clined to regard the old land steward’s dictum, that “no 
gentleman’s place can ever be made to pay,” as having been 
the enunciation of a true and eternal law of nature. 

Drink.—The cheap and nasty modern habit of inviting 
your guests to destroy their palate for wine by beginning 
to smoke tobacco as soon as the last morsel of dinner has 
passed their teeth, is not yet universal in Ireland, and it is 
therefore still necessary for a country gentleman, who is 
given to such modest hospitality as may reasonably be 
expected of him, to keep his cellar stocked with some 
decent wine, as well as with such beverages as people drink 
when they are thirsty, as they sometimes are in Ireland in 
spite of the dampness of the climate. Moreover, one of 
the last “roughnesses” to be pruned will probably be the 
accustomed supply of sound port wine for the sick poor in 
cases when the doctor recommends it : — oon 

Stables—The distances, both to the towns to which the 
Squire is often called on public business, and to the houses 
of those neighbours whose company is most congenial to 
him and his family, being great, four carriage horses used 
to be kept as well as a pair of good ponies for “the mistress.” 
The establishment is now reduced to two horses, of a far 
from showy character, and one pony, all of which take their 
turn at farm work when extra help is required. The farm 
supplies, hay and oats and the miscellaneous expenses con- 
nected with the stables and carriages, including vet.’s fees, 
come to about 
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Expenditure, 
£ 


The wages of the coachman and stable-boy, with the 
latter’s keep, reach 


Fuel.—Owing to the dampness of the tie es are 
required at frequent intervals, if not for part of every day 
all the year round, in most of the rooms of a large house, 
in order to keep the fabric itself and the contents of the 
rooms in order. The same holds good with the harness- 
room, coach-house, servants’ quarters, in the stable buildings, 
&e. The heavy charge for inland carriage brings the price 
of coal up to from 20s. to 25s. per ton. Peat furnishes the 
small farmers with cheap and convenient firing, but when 
the landlord has paid “what is expected of him” for cutting, 
drying, and stacking, when the expense of carting and the 
large bulk required to produce the same amount of heat as 
a ton of coal is considered, peat is quite as dear a fuel to 
him as coal, and the dust from peat fires and the more 
frequent attention they require to keep them up in grates, 
give an appreciable amount of extra work. There is a 
supply of wood fuel from the plantations, &c., but labourers 
in a country where the preparation of wood for fuel is not 
commonly practised and understood, are so clumsy and 
slow at cutting it up (the woods not being extensive 
enough to make a private saw-mill pay) that home-grown 
wood is as expensive fuel as any other. Counting coal and 
turf (the wood is included in the labour bill) for house, 
stable, garden, boiling-house, and the “roughness” for 
various hangers-on, fuel costs fully... 

Sundry expenses connected with the performance of 
public duties, county business, committees sitting in 
Dublin, &e. , - 

Interest on bank overdraft . 

Doctors, dentists, &c. 

Postage 

Pocket money, including railway journeys, cabs, tips, 
tobacco, stationery, occasional hotel bills, theatre or concert 
tickets, books and newspapers (exclusive of The National 
Review), wedding presents (these ought to have been entered 
above, between income-tax and poor rates), &c., &c., &e. 


76 


100 


25 
50 
35 
20 


100 


Expenditure. Income. 
£ £ 


The Government valuation of the estate is 
£5,000 and odd per annum, but the actual 
yearly rental of tenanted lands and premises 
has been reduced by the Land Acts to £4,200. 
Sundry allowances to tenants for various mis- 
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Expenditure. Income. 
£ £ 


fortunes, bad debts, &c., leave the actual amount 


collected in good years at barely bi 4,000 
Land in hands let temporarily for grazing, &e., 

in conacre brings in an evi “ a 80 
The tolls of a local market... vs 60 


Rent of small portions of turf bog (the bulk 
of the turbary on the estate being enjoyed by 
the tenants, free of rent, as an appurtenance to 


their farms and houses) . 8 
Dividends on a few railway and bank shares 

and other sources of income _... ‘nn 100 
Cattle, farm produce, and timber sold a 300 


It is told of a certain accountant that, hav- 
ing an account placed in his hands to put into 
shape, and having received a full explanation of 
its nature and contents, he stopped his client, 
who was about to take his leave, with the re- 
mark, “but you have forgotten to tell me on 
which side you wish the balance to appear !” 
The accountant is believed to have been an 
Irishman, but the present writer is unacquain- 
ted with his name and address and any details 
respecting his methods, and is only able to say 
that the balance here given seems to bear some 
relation to an increased overdraft that appears 
in the landlord’s bank pass-book in ost 732 


5,280 5,280 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


Durine the past ten years there has been a continual series of 
attempts to form a working-class political party. The results have 
not been very encouraging, but the fact that the object has been 
persevered with in spite of all discouragements is some proof that 
the idea has taken hold in the country. A brief consideration of 
the history of these attempts will show what the tendencies are, 
and may indicate whether success is or is not within reach. 

Over ten years ago a society called the Democratic Federation 
received a considerable infusion of Socialist ideas. One of the 
first and most significant results was the withdrawal or conversion 
of the political Radical section, and the differences between the 
Socialist and Radical elements has been strongly and distinctly 
marked ever since. The agitation carried on by this and other 
Socialist societies for several years made a strong impression upon 
the country. The propaganda of ill-digested theories of wholesale 
social revolution soon, however, began to flag; the more practical 
spirits left the movement, those who remained quickly degenerated 
into a. sect—a sect with very broad ideas, very narrow prejudices, 
and with neither the will nor the capacity for practical political 
work. Perhaps the most singular feature of this period was that 
the most violently impracticable proposals were preached by the 
well-to-do persons in the society. The workmen, though inferior 
in personal ability, were among the first to take a common-sense 
view of the matter. 

The Socialist workmen then made a strong effort to act in har- 
mony with the Trade-Unionist movement, and to develop it into 
a separate and independent working-class party. A Labour Elec- 
toral Association was formed by a number of the Trade-Union 
Congress delegates. For sometime it remained inactive, until Mr. 
H. H. Champion, Mr. Tom Mann, and others joined it. Under Mr. 
Champion’s influence an energetic and independent line of action 
was pursued for about twelve months, including the Deptford and 
Mid-Lanark bye-elections in 1888. In this campaign a new line 
was struck out which was a very considerable advance on previous 
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methods. A programme of a fairly practical kind was drawn up 
and submitted to the Party candidates, and the Labour vote was 
given to whichever candidate came nearest to being in accord with 
the views of the Labour Electoral Association. Another important 
condition was that the candidate’s conduct as an employer of labour, 
if he had such a capacity, was investigated in order to compare his 
practice with his professions. It will easily be believed that this 
condition led to endless complications. It was sometimes found 
that the most ready and hearty assent to the Labour programme 
was given by a candidate whose “record” as an employer was very, 
very far removed from any suspicion of philanthropy. The results 
of this campaign may, however, be summarized thus: the Conser- 
vative and Liberal Unionist candidates were fairly satisfactory on 
questions of social reform; the Gladstonians, practically without 
exception, swallowed the whole programme, and almost asked for 
more. The inferiority of the Unionist Party at making promises 
was demonstrated beyond doubt or cavil, and in the majority of the 
cases, in nearly all, the Labour vote went to the Gladstonians. In 
those cases, however, where the Gladstonian was opposed, or where 
an Independent third candidate was put forward, the Liberals, 
quite unmindful of the support they had got, poured out to the 
dregs the vials of their wrath upon the Labour Party. In conse- 
quence of this, many of the Labour Party crept back to the Liberal 
fold, and Mr. Champion, Mr. Hardie, Mr. Mann, and others set 
about forming an Independent Labour Party. The lessons of this 
period were not wasted. The intolerance and bad faith of the 
Gladstonians were fully displayed and will be long remembered ; 
the uselessness of extracting pledges from individual candidates, 
who, in most cases, had no influence in the House of Commons, 
and who, in any case, dare not assert themselves against their Party, 
was clearly demonstrated ; the conduct of the Irish Party, too, was 
found to be such as called for no gratitude from English and Scotch 
workmen. The Irishmen could not argue, and were not content to 
abuse, but resorted to disorderly interference with our meetings, 
and, from then till now, they have perpetrated, with the approval 
of their Gladstonian friends, many brutal assaults upon our 
speakers. When posing as a victim of coercion, the Home Rule 
politician becomes a farce. 

I wish here to emphasize two points. First, that there has been, 
all along, a vital difference between the Labour Party and Constitu- 
tion-tinkering Radicalism. The Labour Party has always recog- 
nized the justice of many of the demands for Democratic political 
reforms, but it has also recognized that the main business of Par- 
liament is with social legislation, and it is, and always has been, 
against the idea that the revision of the machinery of politics should 
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be the sole purpose and occupation of a political party. Secondly, 
the Labour Party has from first to last dissociated itself from the 
knot of ex-workingmen in the House of Commons who speak for 
Labour and vote for Liberalism. It has never concealed its dis- 
approval of the attempt to degrade Labour into the position of a 
camp-follower to Liberalism. When Mr. Chamberlain said at 
Bradford “that the present so-called Labour Members are notori- 
ously, and in the sight of every man, mere fetchers and carriers for 
the Gladstonian Party,” he stated exactly our view, and stated it in 
language much more moderate than we have been wont to use. 

I now come to the present position of the Independent Labour 
Party. I wish to state it quite fairly, and therefore I expect to 
displease many of my fellow-members in it, and to disappoint 
many of itsenemies. But the Independent Labour Party commands 
no veneration from me. I regard it only as an instrument of social 
reform, and when I say that it is at present the best instrument at 
hand for that purpose, I pay it the highest respect and the only 
homage that I care to pay to any Party. 

In its present form and spirit it represents a great advance upon 
all previous attempts at a separate Labour Party. It has very 
nearly outgrown the narrow sect-like spirit of the earlier Socialist 
parties. It has very nearly risen above the “ fetcher and carrier” 
conduct of the Gladstonian-Labour clique. Much of both of these 
taints survive; but the ambition to improve upon the first and the 
decency to be ashamed of the second, are strong within it. Its title 
to be the distinctive voice and spirit of working-class interests has 
yet, however, to be earned. 

The object of the Independent Labour Party is thus defined : 
“ The collective ownership of the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange.” This is intended to be Socialism in disguise, but 
it is equally clumsy as a disguise for, or a definition of, Socialism. 
Why not have added the means of illumination? Is that part of 
the industrial machinery to be left under individualist control? It 
would have been better to have defined the object as “ Socialism ”; 
better still to have said: “the organization of an independent 
working-class party”; and best of all to have said nothing. The 
latter course would have shown the truest “political instinct ” (as 
the new journalists would phrase it). 

The programme is as follows : 

(1.) Restriction by law of the working-day to eight hours, 

(2.) Abolition of overtime, piece-work, and child employment. 

(3.) State provision for sick, disabled, aged, widows, and 
orphans. 

(4.) Free unsectarian education, right up to the universities. 

(5.) Properly remunerated work for the unemployed. 
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(6.) Extension of electoral rights, and democratizing of the 
system of Government. 

(7.) Abolition of indirect taxation, taxation to extinction of 
unearned incomes, and a graduated income-tax. 

This is not a programme that will stand uncharitable detailed 
criticism. But it is very much better than any previous pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party. A very noteworthy fact is that 
a proposal to include adult suffrage, second ballot, payment of 
Members and of election expenses, triennial Parliaments, and the 
abolition of the Monarchy and the House of Lords was rejected 
with practical unanimity by the Independent Labour Party Con- 
ference. The programme as it stands at least indicates very clearly 
that the Party is determined to devote itself to measures of social 
reform, and that it believes that such measures can be obtained 
without further waste of time in trying to effect constitutional 
changes. 

It will be observed that the programme contains no definite 
legislative proposals. All of the points, except the first, are general 
propositions ; each point would require to be dealt with by a series 
of Parliamentary Bills; some of the points could be realized by 
merely administrative reforms, and other points are incapable, 
from the wording, of any definite interpretation whatever. 

From this review of the growth and present position of the 
Labour Party we may now attempt a plain statement of its position 
and probable action as a force in practical politics, and to consider 
how it would be regarded by the various parties in the House of 
Commons. I should put the statement in some such form as this: 

(1.) The ideal state of society is a Socialist one. If anyone asks 
what Socialism means I would merely reproach him for doing so, 
and advise him to study the Bible and “Capital,” and the speeches 
of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Chamberlain. 

(2.) The immediate work of Parliament, in addition to carry- 
ing on the ordinary business of the country, is to devise such 
measures as will improve the material conditions in which the 
people work and live. The direction which this legislation should 
take is roughly but clearly indicated by the Independent Labour 
Party programme. 

(3.) The working-class can best secwre attention to its wants by 
the independent use of the vote. This means that it must formu- 
late its demands in a practical spirit, and give its support to which- 
ever party will undertake to realize those demands, either in whole 
or in part, provided that the part is a reasonably substantial instal- 
ment worth accepting. This support to be given both by the 
Labour Party vote throughout the country and by the votes of 
Independent Labour Members in the House of Commons. The 
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“independence” means that the Labour Party preserves its individn- 
ality of principle and organization, and that it allies its forces with 
other parties in order to put in and maintain in power such a 
Ministry as will assist to realize its programme. 

In order to ascertain how other parties will regard the Labour 
Party, we must now proceed to render our programme into intelli- 
gible English, and to state how much of it may be considered 
practicable within the limits of a Parliament. 

Clause (1) is first in both order and importance, and, indeed, 
many of the other clauses, especially (2) and (5), are covered by it. 
The purpose sought to be attained by a normal working-day is that 
the economy effected by improved industrial appliances and pro- 
cesses shall be in part secured to the wage-earning portion of the 
community. It might be stated in a different form : viz., that these 
industrial improvements shall be used to decrease the general work- 
ing-day, instead of, as their present effect is, to increase the propor- 
tion of unemployed and maintain the long working-day of those 
left in employment. This can only be brought about by gradual 
legislation. The case of miners is ripe for legislation. Operatives 
in chemical and other dangerous and vitiating employments would 
readily gain support, even from those who do not approve the 
principle of a general eight hours day. But I do not agree that the 
only concessions to the demand for a general eight hours day must 
take the form of dealing with particular occupations. A measure 
for instituting a general nine or ten hours day would be a practical 
proposal, and would, as conceding the whole principle of a legally 
enforced normal day of work, represent a very satisfactory conces- 
sion. 

Clause (2). The abolition of overtime and piece-work could only 
be applied by the Government to work done directly under State 
control. Any general effects are included under Clause (1). The 
limitation of the employment of children requires attention, and 
does not involve points on which any great disagreement would 
arise. 

Clause (3) would have to be simplified. Widows, who are not 
sick, disabled, or aged, are already the most fortunately situated 
class in the whole community, and can be trusted to push their 
own fortunes—even if they are orphans. State provision for the 
sick had better be left over for one or two Parliaments at least. 
Orphans are already cared for by the community, and administra- 
tive reforms would be sufficient to meet all reasonable complaints. 
Provision for disabled and aged is, next to the eight hours day, the 
most vitally important part of the Labour programme. 

Clause (5) is, in the main, covered by clause (1); the rest can be 
ettected by administrative reforms and by the local authorities. 
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Clauses (4), (6), and (7) can only be taken to mean that on these 
points the Labour Party makes no detailed demands; but that if 
any legislation is brought in the Labour Party influence would be 
used in the direction indicated: viz., to insist upon it being 
thoroughly democratic. 

We now come to the questions: Should the Labour Party attempt 
to influence the General Election in favour of one or other of the 
great parties? If so, with which Party can it co-operate consis- 
tently with its independence and the realization of its programme ? 
And finally, presuming a satisfactory answer to the first two ques- 
tions, in what ways could it use its influence, and to what effect ? 

My answer to the first question is in the affirmative. There is 
a considerable disposition amongst the working-class to back up 
the Labour Party. A clear policy and a spirited lead would find 
tens of thousands of supporters. Parties are very nearly balanced 
at present, and either of them would go a good way to meet any 
reasonable demands which were put forward by an independent 
party which could turn the balance in, say, even thirty constituen- 
cies. The Labour Party can do that, and it might do twice as much, 
if its leaders have the courage to attempt, and the firmness to per- 
severe with, the right policy. The Labour Party cannot hope to 
initiate legislation for many years to come; but it can give a 
straightforward and roughly accurate expression of the needs of 
the working-class ; it can influence many working-class voters to 
free their minds from Party prejudices and use their political power 
to obtain the redress of just grievances. If the Labour Party fails 
to make this attempt to exercise an independent influence on the 
General Election it will be for one of two reasons: either it has not 
confidence in its power to face the difficulties of the political situa- 
tion—in which case its leaders and organs would do well to cultivate 
a little more modesty, or it is more concerned to babble in the 
desert its vague generalizations about ideal social states than to put 
the working-class on the straight road to the promised land—in 
which case it had better find a smaller and more suitable name for 
itself. For my own part, I believe that the Labour Party will be 
strong enough to face and to fulfil its mission. The fact that 
it has decided to summon a special conference to decide upon 
its policy for each General Election is some proof that it under- 
stands very well the way in which to go about its work. 

In considering which Party we can co-operate with, it will be in 
form to deal first with the Party in power. It seems to me that co- 
operation with them is impossible. It is quite true that nine oui 
of every ten of their candidates would pledge themselves to our 
programme, but our experience has already taught us that indi- 
vidual pledges, however well meant, are valueless. The pledges 
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must come from the Party leaders; they must come in a definite 
form, and we must consider whether the other pledges which the 
Party leaders have given are such as may impede the fulfilment of 
the Labour programme pledges. The Government is committed to 
the manufacture of a new constitution for Ireland—a measure in- 
volving a serious modification of the constitution of the whole of 
the three kingdoms. It is also committed to Local Veto, Dis- 
establishment of the Church in Scotland and Wales, and to force 
a squalid wrangle with the House of Lords. Now, none of these 
things have any place in the Labour programme. On the contrary, 
the Labour Party is determined to put its own programme in front 
of these and all similar measures, and it regards the Gladstonian 
espousal of these measures as being largely influenced by a desire to 
keep the attention of Parliament away from Labour questions. A 
pledge to carry out the Labour programme after Home Rule, Dis- 
establishment, Local Veto, and the House of Lords are disposed of, 
is all that the Gladstonian leaders could offer us, and I cannot 
imagine even Sir William Harcourt guilty of the levity of making, 
or the Labour Varty capable of the folly of listening to, such a pro- 
position. It would, I fear, be equally preposterous to imagine that 
the Government would deliberately undertake to put all these 
questions on the shelf for a whole Parliament and devote itself to 
Labour questions. It is clear, therefore, that, assuming all other 
difficulties removed, the programmes of the Gladstonian and the 
Labour Parties are in deadly enmity to one another. 

But in addition to this there are other matters which would 
entitle the Labour Party to act in antagonism to the Government. 
In the first place, the Government Party has made itself our 
especial and bitter enemy. It openly and insolently questions our 
constitutional right of sending our own candidates to the poll. In 
many cases it has encouraged its Irish allies in riotous and brutal 
conduct at our meetings. In every case it has refused to discuss 
our position, has loaded us with personal abuse, and has plainly 
told the electors that our professed independence was a falsehood, 
and that we were the hirelings of the Conservative Party. All this 
is still persevered in, and it has created great bitterness in the ranks 
of the Labour Party. For my own part I regret this, as it increases 
the difficulty of working with the Liberals even if our programmes 
were in any way reconcilable. Under the circumstances the 
happiest course would be that the Labour Party should take part, 
which it could do with a whole-hearted enthusiasm, in inflicting a 
thorough defeat on the Gladstonians at the polls. Five years of 
meditation in Opposition might bring a change in the manners and 
methods of these gentlemen. If it did not, there is always the 
chance of our being able to give them a second term. I have, how- 
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ever, some hopes that one term would work a great change, and that 
it might afterwards become possible for us to co-operate with the 
Liberal Party if it suited our purpose and theirs to do so. 

The Conservative Party does not bewilder itself or attempt to 
bamboozle the electorate with any programme. It has very good 
reason to be satisfied with maintaining the present order of things, 
and applying itself to the better government of the country, in ac- 
cordance with its own principles. It is pledged to resist Home 
Rule, Church Disestablishment, the exceptional treatment of the 
Liquor Traffic, and the abolition of the House of Lords. None of 
these points are likely to raise any difficulty with the Labour 
Party. None of them find a place in our programme. The Labour 
reforms which we propose we are quite prepared to see extended to 
Ireland on the same terms as to the rest of the country, and we 
are definitely pledged to resist all attempts to occupy the time of 
Parliament with constitutional changes. As we wish to nationalize 


so many other things, it is not likely that we shall assist in dena- 


tionalizing the Church, which is certainly the most socialistie insti- 
tution in the country. From our point of view, there are many 
industries which are as much open to reform as the Liquor Traftic, 
and we should deal with the liquor trade on the same principles as 
we would with any other trade. We have consistently opposed the 
doctrine that the publican is either only a sinner or the only sinner, 


and we regard the assertion that drink is the cause of poverty as 


being one-tenth a platitude and nine-tenths a lie. The House of 
Lords has rejected no measures to which we attach special impor- 
tance. Our difficulty is with the House of Commons, and our 
worst obstacles and enemies are there. The fact also that Lord 
Salisbury is pledged to the Referenduin should be quite enough for 
all practical purposes. 

So far there are no serious difficulties in the way of co-operation 
with the Conservative Party; but neither are there any positive 
reasons for it. None of the Conservative leaders have placed any 
Labour programme before the country. We have the fact that the 
Conservatives have generally treated demands for social reform in 
a better spirit than the Liberals. We have also the fact that the 
Conservatives lay the greatest stress upon maintaining the present 
social order: and this, to mean anything, must mean that they 
believe that all just demands for social amelioration can be sufti- 
ciently dealt with under the present social order. The best way to 
put this to the proof is to proceed to deal with the social questions 
which are admitted on all hands to be sorely in need of attention. 
There is some reason to believe that it is the intention of the 
Unionist Party to devote its next term of office to the Labour ques- 
tion; but it is only from the Liberal-Unionist section of the Party 
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that any distinct expression of opinion has yet come. What these 
opinions are, and whether they are such as should command the 
support of a Party pledged to put the interests of Labour before 
all other interests, is well worthy of consideration. 

In the November, 1892, issue of The Nineteenth Century, an ex- 
haustive and closely reasoned criticism of the Labour Party move- 
ment appeared from the pen of Mr. Chamberlain. The fact that 
he is the one leading statesman who has taken the trouble to ex- 
uumine and discuss our position is something to command our 
respect. Why has no such treatment come from Lord Salisbury 
or Lord Rosebery ? 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Labour programme, as set forth in the article 
referred to, is as follows :— 

1. Legislative enforcement of proposals for shorvening the hours of work of 
miners and others engaged in dangerous and specially laborious employments. 

2. Local enforcement of trade regulations for the earlier closing of shops. 

3. Establishment of tribunals of arbitration in trade disputes. 

4. Compensation for injuries received in the course of employment, and to 


widows and children in case of death, whenever such injuries or death are not 
caused by the fault of the person killed or injured. 


5. Old age pensions for the deserving poor. 

6. Limitation and control of pauper immigration. 

7. Increased powers and facilities to local authorities to make town improve- 
ments and prepare for the better housing of the working-classes. 

5. Power to local authorities to advance money and to afford facilities to the 
working-classes to become the owners of their own dwellings. 


To this Mr. Chamberlain adds the qualification : 


‘It is not pretended that this programme is a final or complete one, although 
it deals with all that is most urgent and practical in the general demands of 
Labour.” 


Further on in the same article Mr. Chamberlain adds: 


‘‘It is therefore to the Unionist Party that Labour must look for even the 
partial realization of its hopes. The Unionists are free to act, and to act at once.” 

These declarations have, at least, the merit of being quite ex- 
plicit and straightforward. The programme is almost entirely 
taken, and avowedly taken, from the various programmes of the 
Labour Party. The declaration that these things shall be put in 
the forefront, and not shunted aside till all manner of lame and 
lumbering political schemes are passed, exactly fits in with the 
Labour Party policy. It will be for the Labour Party itself to 
decide at its special conference whether it will co-operate with 
the Unionists on these terms. In the meantime the matter is 
open for discussion. 

A very strong case can be made out in favour of such an 
alliance. If our independence means anything at all, if it means 
what Mr. Parnell meant by independence in 1885, we should 
dismiss all other considerations but these: Will such an alliance 
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promote the interests of the working-class in an honourable and 
effective manner? Will it, whether successful or otherwise, im- 
pair that independence of action which is the very essence of the 
Independent Labour Party’s position ? 

The duty of a separate working-class Party is to make itself an 
efficient instrument for securing satisfaction of the material every- 
day political needs of the wage-earners. In proportion as it shows 
its capacity for this work, it will secure a larger and better dis- 
ciplined working-class vote. It may base its practical work upon 
such theories as it pleases, it may associate itself with such eco- 
nomic idealism as it pleases; but it is by its efficiency as an engine 
of immediate social reform that its strength will grow, its theories 
be justified, and its idealism have power to inspire the masses. If 
it fails to acquit itself nobly in its prosaic everyday duties, its 
theories will be ridiculed and its ideal scoffed at. 

Its power to promote reform can only be effective if thrown in 
the balance in favour of one Party or the other. It is equally 
necessary that this power to turn the balance should be exercised 
in the constituencies and in the House of Commons itself. Both 
actions are similar in kind and the complement of one another. It 
is only by doing both that the Labour Party could make its inter- 
ference effective and justly claim a share of the results if they turn 
out good, or gain and wield the influence to reverse the process if 
they turn out bad. 

Whatever is done must be done openly and for good reasons, 
which can be publicly stated, and argued, and justified. It is only 
in this way that co-operation can be honourable in politics. Nothing 
did more to damage the Gladstonian-Irish alliance than the secrecy 
in which their plans were hatched. Mr. Dillon allayed the sus- 
picions of his Irish friends on a recent occasion by assuring 
them that the Irish Party had “ understandings and agreements ” 
with the Government which would bring everything right in the 
end. I hope that the Labour Party will never tolerate insolence of 
this kind from its leaders, for nothing could be more insolent in a 
lemocratic country than that the business of the House of Com- 
mons should be a matter of secrecy and intrigue between factions. 
Had Lord Salisbury used such an expression in reference to the 
course of business in the House of Lords, the ears of the nation 
would have been split with the howlings of the Liberal Press. The 
veasons why all Party alliances should be clearly and publicly stated 
are of especial force where a Party struggling into existence and 
consisting of poor men is involved. If we do assist the Unionists, 
we can justify our action on the grounds that we wish to turn out 
a Government which has not only callously neglected the interests 
of labour, but treated the Labour Party with derision by admitting 
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the justice of its demands, and then placing those demands at the 
tail end of a programme of impossibilities, and, on the second 
ground, that by turning out this Government we make way for a 
Party “free to act, and to act at once” in realizing a very sub- 
stantial part of our demands. We can only assist the Unionists 
for one or both of these reasons, and the sooner the soundness 
of these reasons is put to the test of public discussion the better. 

The Labour Party is jealous, and rightly and honestly jealous, of 
any proposal which would compromise its independence at present 
or impair it in the future. A Labour Party that is not independent 
is an imposture. But an independent policy is different to a policy 
of isolation. Open public alliance for a given time and purpose is 
very different to a fetcher-and-carrier servitude. Such assistance 
to the Unionist Party, as I propose, would be given in good faith, 
and would only be continued if the good faith were reciprocated. 
It could be consistently withdrawn and turned into opposition if 
the Unionist Government treated us, say, as the Liberal Govern- 
ment and its “Labour” friends have treated Mr. Pickard and Mr, 
Woods. When the Eight Hours Bill for miners was endorsed by 
a majority of over seventy, and wilfully strangled in its next stage ; 
when the Shop-Assistants Hours of Labour Bill was persistently 
edged out of the way; when the Employers’ Liability Bill was 
deliberately dropped into the fire by the Liberal Party, on the mere 
chance of kindling a flame that might singe the House of Lords— 
when these and many similar infamies have been enacted during 
the past two years, “ Labour representatives,” like Mr. John Burns, 
Mr. Pickard, and Mr. Woods, went on fetching and carrying with 
their usual cheerful servility. Independent Labour Members who 
valued the interests of labour higher than Party trickery would 
have acted very differently towards any Government under such 
circumstances. 

One further point must be made clear. It will be said by some 
of the Labour Party, presuming that this alliance is carried out, 
that it works well, and the Labour measures are passed, what 
will be the position of the Independent Labour Party at the 
end of that chapter of its history? My answer is that it will 
then be as free to act as it is now. The credit attaching to the 
Unionist Party for passing the measures will be shared by the 
Labour Party. We need not grudge the Unionist Party their share 
of it, and it would profit them nothing to deny ours. When 
that work is done the Labour Party will make its plans for 
another Parliament, and the fact that it has assisted in realizing 
distinct and vital Labour reforms will make it more powerful and 
its assistance more sought after. If the Unionists are weary of 
wll-doing, the Gladstonians may perhaps have mended their 
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manners and given up their moon-baying proposals. If the Glad- 
stonians are still bent upon their present schemes and methods, the 
Unionists will, of necessity, be glad of our assistance, and there 
will be plenty of useful legislation to carry which the working- 
class will support in preference to vague and valueless political 
changes. The Unionist Party has objected to General Elections 
being fought in the dark. It protested against the Liberal Party 
tricking the electorate by promises to do everything in general, and 
nothing in particular. This is another point on which the Labour 
Party is at one with the Unionists, and it will be our duty to see 
that at all future General Elections the leaders of parties give a 
clear and practicable programme of the measures which they 
intend to pass, and upon which they seek the confidence of the 
country. An Administration is entitled to credit for any good 
work it may do, but if it has done well in one Parliament, it is 
none the less bound to say what it will do in the next, before 
it seeks a renewed term of office. 

In submitting these ideas for discussion I should like to reiterate 
that I care for neither Liberal nor Conservative Parties in them- 
selves. My own associations have always been with the wage- 
earners, and I have no desire or hope to change them. My 
only ambition is to help the wage-earners to change the con- 
ditions in which they live and work, and no change will be 
beneficial or permanent which does not come in response to 
their own thought-out demands and in consequence of their own 
striving. No benefit can come from a blind and prejudiced adhe- 
rence to any Party—even if it be a Labour Party. The true Labour 
Party is not the one with the most labourers in its following: it 
is the one in which there are the most labourers thinking out 
their own problems, formulating their own schemes of social 
regeneration, and realizing those schemes by their own initiative. 
That kind of Labour Party will forbid Governments to squabble 
for ever about the reconstruction of political machinery, and com- 
pel them to proceed with the work of governing—to redress injus- 
tice, ease the overburdened, and soften the discords that rend the 
community. 

The Unionist Party has made much of its determination to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire. The labouring people 
are intensely patriotic, and they have answered well to this call. 
But patriotism is not entirely love of country—it is also pride 
in one’s country. When employment is hard to get; when 
children cannot be decently provided for; when low wages or the 
fear of unsteady work drives men into the cheapest and most 
cheerless houses; when sickness or accident bring the most try- 
ing privation or humiliating dependence; when the infirmity of 
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age brings no honourable rest—when these hardships menace or 
seize upon the poor at every turn, they begin to ask themselves 
whether their devotion to national interests is appreciated, and 
their pride of country is liable to be wounded. And on whom will 
the blame rest if the neglect shown towards the people by the 
leaders of the nation induces indifference on the part of the people 
to the national interests ? 

Whether our finest frenzies be for the establishment of an ideal 
social state or the advancement of our power amongst the nations 
of the world, our first and greatest duty is plain—to place a useful 
livelihood and an honoured old age within the reach of every indus- 
triously disposed citizen. We can each cherish our own fancies 
of what the millennium will be like. If we can unite in making 
the life of to-day cleaner, brighter, less care-ridden, if we can re- 
move the plague spots from our towns, and people the desert 
places of our country, we shall have made a firm ground on 
which those who come after us may build as they will. 


J. L, Manon. 
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GOGOL, THE FATHER OF RUSSIAN REALISM. 


CuRIOUSLY enough in the very country where realism in fiction has 
most assumed the proportions of a cult, its high-priests, with the 
exception of Balzac, have shown no great capacity for an impartial 
observation of life. Even Balzac, with his magnificent pretensions 
to completeness, saw life through a glass that was somewhat dark- 
ened. Of Stendhal, who is reckoned as the joint founder of the 
school, even his ardent admirer, M. Zola, says that his greatness 
consists in his having introduced the note of realism into seven 
or eight scenes. Flaubert, it is true, wrote a great realistic novel, 
but his realism was rather in his artistic method than in his view 
of life, and the romanticism which was always in his heart betrayed 
itself by a passion for the abnormal. Guy de Maupassant, Flau- 
bert’s spiritual descendant, was a great artist, a consummate writer 
of short tales, but as an observer of life he was about as impartial 
as an umpire who could see only one wicket and gave every appeal 
against the batsman on principle. Of M. Zola’s claims to be a 
realist it is unnecessary to speak; the world is rapidly finding out 
that his powers are quite other than he himself supposes. He has 
imagination, he has epic breadth and lyrical inspiration, he can 
stir our passions and move our feelings; but his knowledge of 
human nature is meagre and fragmentary, his passion for the 
abnormal almost grotesque, and his method, admirable when he 
is dealing with broad effects, in its treatment of details has all 
the unfaithfulness of a photographic camera. After all, in spite 
of the pean with which twenty years ago this writer celebrated the 
coming triumph of naturalism as the art of the future, his country- 
men have singularly falsified his predictions. Indeed the whole 
literary history of France would seem to show that the French 
care more for originality and artistic workmanship than for 
scientific truth. It is Pierre Loti who is received among the 
Immortals. In fact, English novelists are, as a rule, as much 
superior to their French brethren in knowledge of life as they fall 
below them in artistic qualities. It is to Russia rather than to 
France that we must look for a true realistic school. Of Tolstoy 
beyond all novelists it may be said that his art is like life itself; no 
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imaginative writer, except Shakespeare, has ever studied human 
nature under more varied aspects or with more steadfast impar- 
tiality than Turgéniev; and such bias as exists in his writings is due 
to the inherent melancholy of his temperament and not to any 
preconceived theories of life. But it is of Gogol, the founder of 
the school, that I wish now to speak,—of Gogol, whom Turgéniev 
called “ the master of us all.” 

Nikolai Vasilievitch Gogol was born in the year 1809 at Soro- 
chintsi, in the province of Poltava, in Little Russia. His father, 
who appears to have been a man of fair position and fortune, 
was fond of literature and an excellent raconteur. He was also 
given to private theatricals, and wrote several plays which were 
acted on the family stage. There was also a grandfather, who was 
a mine of stories, not only of warlike exploits, but of devils and ° 
witches and all the weird lore which played so prominent a part 
in the Little-Russian world. Nurtured on such fare as this, it 
was no wonder that the young Nikolai grew up to be a story- 
teller. At the age of twelve he was sent to school at a large 
gymnasium at Nyezhin, a town in the neighbouring province of 
Chernigov. The ordinary studies of the place made little im- 
pression on him; he disliked mathematics, and had no taste for 
languages. But he read voraciously, started a manuscript journal, 
which he called The Star, and wrote entirely himself, and organized 
a theatre and a library for the students. As librarian he made the 
adinirable rule, more needed in a Russian school even than in 
an English one, that no one might read a book without wrapping 
his fingers in paper. 

His humour and love of fun made him a general favourite. In 
1828 he graduated, and in the following year he went to St. 
Petersburg with all the hopes of an ambitious young man who 
first sets foot in the capital of his country. The usual period of 
disillusion followed, and it was only after a year’s waiting that he 
obtained a humble clerkship in a Government office, where he 
kept his chiefs pens and papers in order and stored up some ex- 
periences which he afterwards reproduced in his stories. His literary 
efforts were equally unsuccessful. Romanticism was the order of 
the day ; Pushkin, the leader of Russian literature, had some years 
before published his Byronic poem of Onegin, and was now writing 
prose romance under the influence of Scott. So Gogol, an ardent 
admirer of Pushkin, produced works of an ultra-romantic type. A 
severe criticism of one of them opened his eyes, and led him to 
look for inspiration elsewhere than to his own unaided imagination. 
As many beginners have done before him, he found it in his native 
land. With the help of his own recollections of his father’s and 
grandfather’s stories, and of such printed legends as he could 
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procure through his friends, he wrote several tales, the scene of 
which is laid in Little Russia, in the neighbourhood of his own 
home. After appearing in the St. Petersburg journals, where they 
attracted considerable attention, they were collected under the 
title of Hvenings at a Farm near Dikanka, and published in two 
parts ; the first in 1831 and the second in 1832. Each part con- 
tains four tales; the first, The May Night, St. John’s Eve, The 
Fair at Sorochintsi and The Missing Paper ; the second, Christ- 
mas Eve, A Terrible Revenge, Lvan Feodorovitch Sponka and His 
Aunt, and An Enchanted Spot.* 

At first sight the majority of these tales seem to be purely 
romantic in type, the supernatural element playing a large part in 
them. In A Terrible Revenge, a Cossack story, it runs utterly 
riot. But in the others we find behind the naive hocus-pocus 
of devils and witches a carefully-drawn background of Little- 
Russian life: indeed the supernatural element itself is only 
an additional trait of national character. Very noticeable are the 
magnificent descriptions of scenery, true lyrical outbursts, which 
testify to the writer’s passionate love for his native land. The 
most celebrated are that of the Dnieper in A Terrible Revenge, 
that of the Ukraine night in The May Night, and that of a hot 
summer's day at the beginning of The Fair at Sorochintsi. One ot 
the stories, Ivan Feodorovitch Sponka and His Aunt,t stands by 
itself. The supernatural element is entirely absent; it is a purely 
realistic picture of Russian country life, and though there is as 
little attempt at a plot as there is in its companions, the characters 
are drawn with great care and incision. Sponka is one of those 
negative, nondescript, unheroical heroes in whom Gogol delights, 
but the aunt is a notable woman, of marked energy and originality. 

The publication of these stories brought their author into repute, 
and it was partly on the strength of them that he was appointed 
Professor of Medieval History in the University of St. Petersburg. 
His first lecture was a great success ; but, except on one other 
occasion, when Pushkin and another well-known man of letters 
were present, he was dry, tedious, and desultory. He never 
lectured for more than twenty minutes, and frequently did not 
appear at all. His class, says Turgéniev, who belonged to it, were 


* St. John’s Eve has been translated into English by Isabel F. Hapgood, in a 
volume bearing that name, which also contains Old-fashioned Farmers, How the 
two Ivans Quarrelled, The Portrait, and The Cloak, on the whole a good repre- 
sentative selection of Gogol’s short tales. An English translation of Christmas 
Eve will be found in Cossack Tales, by G, Tolstoy. Others of the ‘*‘ Dikanka” tales 
have been translated into German in four volumes of the Reclam collection,. 
entitled Fantasien und Geschichten. Of The Fair at Sorochintsi lonly know an 
Italian translation. 

+ Translated into German both in the Spemann and the Reclam collections. 
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persuaded of two things—one that he knew nothing about his- 
tory, and the other that he had no connection with the author 
of the Evenings at a Farm near Dikanka. However, in less 
than a year he resigned, and devoted himself exclusively to litera- 
ture. In the same year, 1835, he published his next work, called 
Mirgorod, after a village in the government of Poltava. It is 
divided into two parts, each containing two tales, the first, Taras 
Bulba and Proprietors of the Olden Time, and the second Vyi and 
The Story of how Ivan Nikiforovitch and Ivan Ivanovitch quar- 
relled. Proprietors of the Olden Time is a masterpiece of its kind. 
It is a simple sketch of an old couple—a sort of Philemon and 
Baucis—who live in a country house far from the world, with no 
ideas beyond eating and drinking and loving one another, and 
showing hospitality to chance guests. 

The Story of how Ivan Nikiforoviteh and Ivan Ivanovitch 
quurrelled is almost as admirable a picture of town life as the other 
is of country life. It has more movement than its companions, 
and there is some attempt at a story. Ivan Ivanovitch and Ivan 
Nikiforovitch were dear friends, till one day Ivan Nikiforovitch 
called Ivan Ivanovitch a gander, and they went to law, but there 
were many delays, and the case was never decided. This is all 
the story; but it is admirably told. The tone is more comic than 
in the country idyll, the irony is more pronounced, and, though 
it is perfectly good-natured, it has a spice of malice which reminds 
one of La Fontaine. The comic effect is often heightened by the 
grave, matter-of-fact air with which the most absurd things are 
said. 

Most effective, too, is the adoption of an intimate button-holing 
tone which, by means of skilful little touches, helps to create the 
illusion that the narrator is telling something that he actually saw. 
Finally, it should be noticed that, as well as the story last mentioned, 
it concludes in a somewhat melancholy key, and that the more 
laughable story is at bottom the sadder of the two; for the years roll 
on and the two old friends are never reconciled. “ Monotonous 
rain: a tearful sky without one gleam of light! It is a dull world, 
gentlemen.” 

Vyi is a story of the supernatural, after the manner of the earlier 
volumes. The remaining story, Zaurus Bulba,* which was re- 
published separately in a developed form, is Gogol’s first attempt at 
something more ambitious than a short tale. The outcome of his 
grandfather's stories and of his own studies in Little-Russian 
history and folk-lore, it is a striking picture of the life of the 
Zaporozhian Cossacks in the sixteenth century. Readers of it have 


* Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. 
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complained of its too-palpable imitations of Homer; but of Homer 
Gogol knew little or nothing, and the apparent Homeric reminis- 
cences are due partly to the folk-songs which form the basis of much 
of his narrative and partly to the naive freshnesss of his genius, 
with its natural capacity for vivid and soul-stirring narrative. 
Truly has the book been called the Little-Russian epic. Though 
in many respects it differs widely in manner from the works of our 
own great epic novelist, it recalls him in the vigour and colour of 
the descriptions and the rapid movement of the narrative. Taras 
Bulba himself is cast in a heroic mould. His manners are 
barbarous, even to ferocity, but by his love for his country, his 
devotion to his comrades, and his heroic death, he compels our 
sympathy and admiration. A romantic love-story serves like a 
thread of gold to relieve the deep hues of the main texture. But 
let readers taste and judge for themselves. 

In the same year as Mirgorod was also published a volume called 
Aruabesques, containing, amongst other miscellaneous pieces, four 
stories of no great merit. Nevski Prospect opens with a masterly 
description of the street from which it takes its name. The Por- 
trait is a fantastic tale, in the manner of Hoffmann, which promises 
well at the outset, but dies away to nothing. It is chiefly noticeable 
for the absence of the fun and kindly irony which had hitherto dis- 
tinguished Gogol’s humour. The Memoirs of a Madman has plenty 
of fun on the surface, but it is a gloomy tragedy at bottom, for it 
is the self diagnosis, in the shape of a diary, of the growing madness 
of ahumble Government clerk. There is something, no doubt, of per- 
sonal recollection in the story, and, alas! something of prophecy. In 
the following year (1836) Gogol produced two short stories, A Nose* 
and The Culash,+ both sharp satires in the guise of high comedy, 
the one of St. Petersburg, the other of provincial life. It is this 
vein of humour, this blending of laughter and irony, which ap- 
pears fully developed in his well-known play, The Inspector, which 
he completed and produced on the stage in the same year (1836). 
It is the one of his writings which is best known in this country, 
for it has been translated into French by Prosper Merimée, and 
twice quite recently into English.t The plot is extremely simple. 
A provincial town, in which the officials are steeped in corruption, 
is thrown into consternation by a report that an inspector (revizor) 
is on his way from St. Petersburg to make a searching investigation 
into their conduct. Then it is rumoured that he is actually come, 
and is stopping at the hotel. At once the mayor hurries off to pay 

* Translated into German in both the Spemann and the Reclam collections. 

+ In Vizetelly’s Russian novels. 


$L’Inspecteur Général, in the same volume of Merimée’s works as Les Deux 
Heritages ; by Hart-Davies, 1891, by A. A. Sykes, 1892 (best). 
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court to him. The supposed inspector, however, is a young Govern- 
ment clerk, who is travelling in the province, and having lost all 
his money at cards, is waiting for fresh supplies from his father, and 
meanwhile being unable to pay his hotel bill is treated by the 
landlord with contumely. Under these circumstances the mayor's 
visit alarms hin considerably ; but when he finds that his explana- 
tions are misunderstood, and that even his frank avowal that he 
has not a sow only produces the offer of a loan, he accepts the 
situation, and plays the part of inspector malgré lui with infinite 
zest. He borrows money from everybody, flirts with the mayor's 
wife, and proposes for the hand of his daughter, while he exhibits 
astonishing feats in that art of gratuitous lying in which Russians 
are such adepts. The play ends with his hurried departure, and the 
arrival of the real revizor. The simplicity of the plot has provoked 
a smile from more than one countryman of Scribe and Sardou, but 
the plot is a mere peg on which to hang a scathing satire on the 
corruption of Russian official life. A rollicking farce on the surface, 
at the bottom it is bitter, serious truth. The Czar Nicholas is said 
to have sent for the author, after the first performance, to the royal 
box. “I have never laughed so much as I have done this evening,” 
said the Czar. “I confess, Sire,” replied Gogol, “that I had a dif- 
ferent object in view.” The play is still often given on the Russian 
stage, and the public still laughs, and the Augean stables of Rus- 
sian official life remain uncleansed. 

But though St. Petersburg, as it was bound to do, laughed with 
the Czar, it was none the less angry. Gogol was discouraged. 
“ Now I see,” he wrote to a friend, “what it means to be a writer of 
comedy. The least spark of truth, and all are against you,—not one 
man, but all classes. Imagine what it would have been if I had de- 
scribed St. Petersburg life, which I know even better than provincial 
life.” As he wrote to another friend, he was no longer the same 
man after the production of The Inspector. The nervous malady 
and the hypochondriasis from which he afterwards suffered so 
cruelly had begun to torment him. He left Russia in 1836, and 
after travelling for some time over Europe settled in Rome. During 
this period he was occupied with the composition of his longest 
and most elaborate work. It was completed in 1840, and appeared 
in 1842 under the strange title of Dead Souls, a title which needs 
some explanation. Before the emancipation of the serfs, real estate 
in Russia was valued and taxed according to the number of male 
serfs or “ souls” (dushi) that the owner possessed ; and, as a census 
was only taken at long intervals, he continued to be rated for the serfs 
who had died since the last census, and whose names still appeared 
on the schedule of his property. The hero of Gogol’s novel con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of begging or buying a large number of 
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these “ dead souls” from the owners, and then on the security of the 
imaginary estate which they would represent borrowing a large 
sum of money from the State. This framework, Gogol tells us, had, 
like that of The Inspector, been suggested to him by Pushkin, and 
as in the former case was merely a pretext for an elaborate descrip- 
tion of Russian life and society. But the humour is more subtle, 
the range of observation wider, and the characters far more carefully 
drawn. The hero, Chichikov, a custom-house officer who had been 
dismissed for embezzlement, is described chiefly in negative terms. 
He was neither stout nor thin, old or young; he had the manners 
of aman of the world, he was rude only to his inferiors; to those from 
whom he had anything to gain he was exquisitely polite. At whist 
he never said “ You played such-and-such a card,” but, “ You were 
good enough to play such-and-such acard,” and “I have the honour 
to take your seven,” and so forth. 

The various proprietors whom Chichikov visits in the course of 
his strange quest are drawn with masterly skill. 

**Manilov belonged to that class of people which do not belong to any class, 
which are neither fish nor fowl. . . Everybody has a hobby of some sort, but 
Manilov had none. . . Though he and his wife had been married eight years, 
they often came to one another with a little bit of apple or a bonbon, and said in 


the tenderest accents, ‘Open your little mouth, my pet, and let me pop this 
morsel in.’” 


The widow Korobochka, we are told, was one of those little gentle- 
women who are always complaining of the failure of the crops and 
of hard times and yet all the while are filling their chests with 
money. Whenshe wishes Chichikov good-night she says, “ Perhaps 
you are used to having someone to scratch the soles of your feet : 
my dear husband could never go to sleep without it.” Nosdrev’s 
weaknesses were less amiable. He had ‘a passion for play and in- 
variably cheated ; but though he was often found out and thrashed, 
the men whom he had cheated played with him again. This, Gogol 
tells us, is peculiar to Russia. He was also a tremendous liar, lying 
for pure pleasure, was much addicted to practical jokes, and was 
always wanting to swop something. 

The last visit is to Plushkin, the miser, perhaps the best drawn 
character in the book. He had not always been a wretched old 
miser; when his wife and children were alive he was only what is 
known as a careful manager. His gratitude to Chichikov for 
relieving him of his dead souls is so great that he determines to 
give him a clock which won’t go. But on second thoughts he will 
leave it him in his will instead. Besides the various proprietors 
there are several other characters which are drawn with equal care, 
notably Petrouchka, Chichikov’s valet, and Selifan, his coachman, a 
delightful person who is always talking to his horses. Even the 
horses have their distinctive characteristics. 
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It is said that Pushkin, at a private reading by Gogol of part of 
his work, involuntarily exclaimed,“ My God! what a sad country 
Russia is!” That is the impression which everyone must feel 
after reading the book. And that the picture is on the whole a 
true one Gogol’s countrymen themselves admit. “He revealed us 
to ourselves,” they say. But, true or not, it was received at the time 
with a storm of disapprobation ; the plain speaking was as little 
relished as it had been in The Inspector. Gogol in vain implored 
his critics to wait for the continuation; for the “poem,” as he 
called it, was to have three parts. But this intention was only 
partially fulfilled. Though he lived ten years longer, the best 
part of his life was over. He became more and more despondent ; 
he practised asceticism and was subject to religious melancholy ; at 
times his mind altogether lost its balance. About the year 1846. 
he left Rome and returned to Russia; in 1848 he visited Jerusalem. 
The last years of his life were spent at Moscow, where he died of 
typhoid fever on February 21, 1852. Turgéniev in his Reminis- 
cences gives an interesting account of his appearance a few months. 
before his death. 


* His fair hair, which, Cossack fashion, he wore combed smooth over the temples, 
would have given him a youthful appearance, had it not become so thin ; his 
white and high forehead still showed intelligence. His small brown eyes gleamed 
sometimes with mirth, not with mockery; generally, however, they expressed 
weariness. The long sharp nose gave his features a cunning, fox-like appear- 
ance, and the full open lips under the clipped beard made an unfavourable impres- 
sion: at least it seemed to me as if the shapeless mouth pointed to the dark side 
of his character. When he spoke, his ugly teeth showed themselves unpleasantly ;. 
his small chin stuck out over his velvet stock. His bearing and demeanour were 


not those of a professor, but reminded one rather of a teacher in a provincial 
school.” 


During his latter years he wrote a second part for Dead Souls, 
but in a fit of frenzy he burned the manuscript. A copy, however, 
escaped the flames, and it was published after his death. There 
are many gaps in the narrative, and there is no conclusion. It is 
but a pale reflection of the first part. The characters, indeed, are 
far less uniformly sombre; if they have their follies, they have also. 
their virtues; but with the exception of two or three there is little 
humour about them, and some are quite vague and shadowy. The 
descriptions, too, are spun out, and much of the book reads rather 
like a record of travel than a novel. It may be interesting to a 
student of Russian life, but as a work of art it is a melancholy 
witness to the decay of Gogol’s powers. 

“What a marvellous talent we Russians have for ending thus!” 
says Turgéniev in one of his saddest stories. Pushkin and Ler- 
montov killed in duels at the ages of thirty-eight and twenty- 
six, Gogol’s genius paralyzed when he was little over thirty! One 


may say, indeed, “ What a sad country Russia is!” But the rapid 
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development of Gogol’s genius is no less remarkable than its decay 

The man who had begun his literary career in glowing romanticism 
became, within half-a-dozen years, a thoroughgoing realist ; another 
half-dozen years and he was an exaggerated realist. The two most 
characteristic features of his realism are well brought out in two 
passages from his own letters, which are cited by M. Melchior de 
Vogiié. In one he writes that Pushkin said of him that no one 
had such a faculty as he had of throwing up into relief the trivial 
aspects of life, of describing all the platitudes of an ordinary man, 
of bringing before the eyes of the world the infinitely little who 
are hidden from sight. In another he writes to a friend begging 
him to send him notes of every daily incident bearing upon human 
nature that he comes across. Regard for humble or commonplace 
people, regard for apparently insignificant. details—these are two of 
the leading features which the Russian realistic school has inherited 
from Gogol. The first feature is especially conspicuous in his story 
of The Cloak.* It is the story of a poor St. Petersburg official, 
“ short of stature, somewhat pock-marked, rather red-haired, rather 
blind, with a small bald spot on_his forehead, wrinkles on his cheeks, 
and a complexion of the sort called sanguine.” 


‘*The young officials laughed at him and made fun of him so far as their official 
art permitted ; they told in his presence various stories which they had concocted 
about him, and about his landlady, an old woman of seventy ; they said that she 
beat him ; asked when the wedding was to be ; and strewed bits of paper on his 
head, calling them snow. But Akaki Akakievitch answered not a word, as though 
there was nobody there. It even had no effect upon his work : amid all these 
molestations he never made a single mistake. But if the joking became intoler- 
able, as when they jogged his hand, and prevented his attending to his work, he 
would exclaim, ‘Leave me alone! Why do you insult me?’ And there was 
something strange in the words and the voice in which they were uttered. There 
was something which excited pity.” 


He spent his days in copying. Once a superior, thinking to do 
hin a kindness, gave him something more important than mere 
copying—a report to draw up, which involved changing a few words 
from the first person to the third. But this frightened him so that 
he begged to be allowed to return to his copying. 

**Something was always sticking to his clothes—a piece of hay or some trifle. 
Moreover, he had a peculiar knack, as he walked in the street, of passing under a 
window when all sorts of rubbish was being thrown out of it, so that he always 
carried about on his hat melon-rinds and other such stuff. . . . . Onarriving 
at home he sat down at once to table, supped his cabbage-soup quickly, and ate a 
bit of tripe with onions, never noticing the taste, eating it all with flies and any- 
thing else which the Lord sent at the moment.” 

Such is the unpromising individual in whose favour Gogol con- 
trives to enlist our sympathies and interest. His only ambition is 

to buy a new cloak, not from any notions of vanity, but simply to 


* Translated by I. F. Hapgood, 
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replace his old one, which had been patched and repatched till it 
was on the point of falling to pieces. But how he saved and 
scraped, and how at last the new cloak came home from the tailor, 
and how one of his fellow-clerks gave an evening party in its 
honour, and how he went to the party and what happened to the 
cloak, readers must find out for themselves. “ We all started from 
Gogol’s story of The Cloak,’ said a Russian novelist to M. de Vogité. 
It is very true. That note of sublime pity is to be found alike in 
Turgéniev, and Dostoievsky, and Tolstoy, in The Living Mummy, 
in Poor People, in The Power of Darkness. 

The second feature, the careful observance of details, which at 
first sight appear trivial and insignificant, has been somewhat mis- 
understood both by imitators and critics. The thumb of the tailor 
in The Cloak, which had “a deformed nail, thick and strong as a 
turtle’s shell,” has raised a contemptuous smile. But it should be 
noticed first that what Gogol asks his friend to send him are notes, 
not of every kind of detail, but of “incidents bearing upon human 
nature,” and, secondly, that he only uses for the purpose of his art 
those incidents and details that are really characteristic. This 
talent for physiognomy he no doubt owed in a great measure to 
his father, who, in order to make him a good actor, used to make 
him observe peculiarities of face or gait or action in the persons 
he met, and then try and reproduce them. He often uses it with 
delightfully comic effect, as in the description of the two Ivans. 
“lvan Ivanovitch has large expressive eyes, of the colour of snuff, 
and a mouth shaped something like the letter V ; [van Nikiforovitch 
has small, yellowish eyes, quite concealed between heavy brows 
and fat cheeks; and his nose is the shape of a ripe plum.” The 
same faculty was possessed by Turgéniev; we have seen an instance 
of it in his sketch of Gogol. Another characteristic, not only of 
Gogol’s, but more or less of the whole Russian school, is consciously 
affected by some would-be realists, as if it were an essential quality 
of realism. I mean the absence of a plot, or at best the barest 
pretence of a story as a framework upon which to construct studies 
of human character and society. Mr. Howells, for instance, has 
spoken with fine scorn of a regard for plots. But he forgets that 
it is not the absence of plot which makes a story realistic, but the 
realism of a story, or rather the realistic handling of human 
character, which makes the absence of plot endurable. Further, 
let him notice that Gogol’s execution is always lively, pregnant, 
and artistic. There is no plot in Vanity Fuir, but let some one 
write a novel after the manner of that famous work without 
Thackeray’s touch and Thackeray’s style, and the result will not be 
difficult to prophesy. 

Another conspicuous feature which Gogol has in common with 
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his successors is his passiouate love for his country. It is this very 
love which makes him so keenly alive to her faults. Like the 
Athenians and the French, the Russian writers combine with 
intense patriotism great frankness in their observations on national 
shortcomings. In Gogol this love of his country often, as I have 
already remarked, takes the form of magnificent descriptions of 
natural scenery, and an account of him would be incomplete with- 
out a specimen. I choose the famous description of the steppes 
in Taras Bulba. 

**The steppe grew more and more beautiful. The whole south, all the region 
which includes the new Russia of the present day as far as the Black Sea, was a 
virgin desert of green. Never had the plough passed through the boundless waves 
of vegetation. Only a few horses, concealed in it as in a forest, trod it under their 
hoofs. Nothing in nature could be finer. All the surface of the earth was like a 
green, golden ocean, from which emerged millions of varied flowers. Amidst the 
delicate tall stalks of the grass gleamed azure, purple, violet cornflowers ; the 
yellow broom lifted on high its pyramidal tower; the white clover, with its 
uwnbrella-like bonnets, mottled the plain ; a wheatstalk, brought from God knows 
where, was waxing full of seed. Under their slender roots the partridges were 
running about, thrusting out their necks. The air was full of a thousand 
different bird-notes. In the sky hung, motionless, a cloud of hawks, stretching 
wide their wings, and fixing their eyes silently on the grass. The ery of the wild 
geese moving in clouds was heard from God knows what distant lake. From the 
grass arose with measured strokes the prairie gull, and luxuriously bathed herself 

n the blue waves of the air. Now she was lost in immensity, and was visible 
only as alone black speck. Now she swept back on broad wings, and gleamed in 
the sun. The deuce take you, steppes, how beautiful you are!” 

Gogol was essentially a humourist ; that is to say, he viewed the 
topsy-turvydom of life rather with sympathetic laughter than with 
savaze indignation or scientific neutrality. But the quality of his 
humour underwent a considerable change during the ten years 
which separated Deud Souls from the Evenings at the Farm 
newr Dikanka. He began as an observer of the human comedy ; 
he ended as a lasher of national vices. His earliest mood re- 
sembles the gentle malice of Jane Austen, his latest has the 
bitterness, though not the savageness, of Swift. Truly he said that 
after The Inspector he was no longer the same man. His self- 
imposed task of stemming the tide of national corruption proved, 
as well it might have done, too much for his strength. He had not 
that inexhaustible reserve of good humour, which enabled Moliére, 
when he found the world crying out on him, to turn the laughter 
against himself and produce his masterpiece. He became himself 
not a misanthrope, for his pity for human nature saved him from 
that, but a melancholy recluse. And it is noteworthy that the 
more serious and bitter his criticisms of life became the more he 
laughed outwardly. The Inspector is on the surface a roaring 
farce ; in Dead Souls, if the laughter is not so loud, it is, so to speak, 
more out of place. Even Moliére grows serious in the presence of 
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a Tartuffe or a Don Juan, but Gogol in Dead Souls laughs at fools 
anil villains alike, so that Merimée has well observed that his 
weapon is at once too sharp for the one class and too blunt for the 
other. 

It is, in fact, often a forced laughter. “ Amidst laughter which is 
visible tothe world I drop invisible tears,” says Gogol, in words 
which are inscribed on his statue at Nyezhin; but in Dead Souls 
the tears are sometimes visible behind the laughter. 

And if the laughter is somewhat forced the realism is also forced; 
it has become conscious and militant. Gogol contrasts in one place 
the happy lot of the idealist with the hard, ungrateful task of the 
realist, whose business it is to make a picture out of the sordid and 
contemptible elements of life. But realism does not consist in 
sgeing only shadows. Dead Souls may be a true picture in the 
sense that it represents actual facts, but it cannot be a complete 
one. Even in Russia, under the Czar Nicolas, there must have 
been some public honesty, som? domestic unselfishness. Thus, from 
the point of view of truth, and still more from that of art, the 
picture wants lights. Gogol, in short, has ceased to “see life 
steadily and see it whole.” But, in spite of some elements of weak- 
ness, he is a great genius. The amount of his work, practically 
finished by the time he was one-and-thirty, is naturally not great ; 
but take the best of it—take Twras Bulba, The Inspector, Dead 
Souls, and the best of the short stories, and you get a marked im- 
pression of strength and variety. There is truth, humour, imagina- 


tion ; he unites, in arare degree, power with delicacy of observation : 
his touch is as light as it is firm. 
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CAMPAIGNING IN MATABELELAND. 


Many views of the above subject have been presented to the British 
public at odd times ; to my mind, however, there has been too 
much of the couleur de rose about them. In one respect, of course, 
the war pleased those at home and abroad ; it showed what could 
be done by a small but resolute body of Englishmen in the face of 
great difficulties and enormous odds. 

But the war, on the whole, appears to one who has been through 
it as a member of the Imperial force, and therefore strictly impar- 
tial, to have been for the sole object of aggrandizing and enriching 
the great Chartered Company. Other reasons are given; eg., the 
desire to civilize savages, the stamping out of barbarism, the 
defence of cowardly Mashonas. All these are to some extent true, 
but gold and glory are the incentives to all such movements ; and 
the grabbing of cattle and loot, the appropriation of land, the 
apportionment of mining claims, are what the leaders allow, 
and no doubt calculate on. 

In fact, though it may be heresy for me to say so, there is much 
going on up country now which one cannot approve of. Without 
approving of Mr. Labouchere’s sentiments, or endorsing his some- 
what reckless charges, I venture to say that there are many men 
like myself, in a position to judge, who feel that there is a broad 
substratum of truth in some of his accusations. 

Having thus relieved my mind to some extent, I will proceed to 
the main object of this paper, viz., to give my unbiassed account 
of various matters of interest which are within my own know- 
ledge. 

And first let me pay poor old Lobengula a small tribute of praise. 
It was not his fault that he was involved in war; he behaved all 
through in a most chivalrous manner for a savage, and though I 
was one of those who, under Forbes, pursued him to the Shangani 
river, I make bold to say that a general feeling of sympathy for the 
poor old King pervaded the whole force, as we tracked the wheel- 
prints of his old bath-chair, intent on his capture or destruction. 
And whether he died of gout, or fever, or hardship and exposure, 
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he died with the consciousness of unfair and harsh treatment at the 
hands of Englishmen. 

Much has been written of this pursuit of Lobengula, and indeed 
it appears to have excited more interest in England than any other 
event in the campaign. It was certainly a miracle that our small 
band was not wiped out after the fashion of Major Wilson’s, but we 
owed our escape to the fact of the Matabele being well supplied 
with rifles and ammunition; had they been armed with the assegai 
alone one determined rush would have finished us, but they aban- 
doned their old method of fighting at close quarters, and were con- 
tent to harass us day and night with their rifle fire. 

After nearly all our horses had either been shot or had died, we 
had to abandon everything of any weight, and took with us simply 
our rifles, ammunition, and what little food we could scrape to- 
gether. We had to leave camp always in total silence so as to get 
off on the march unknown to the enemy, and as an instance of the 
quietness with which this was done, on two occasions men were left 
behind in ignorance of the march having begun, either asleep or on 
picket, but on each occasion they managed to follow and overtake 
us, we being ignorant till then of their absence. Commandant 
Raaf addressed us to the effect that it was a case of the devil take 
the hindmost. If a man could not keep up with the column he 
must perish, as it was a matter of life or death for the whole body, 
and march thirty miles a day we must, hungry, tired, and ragged as 
we all were. It is a matter of common knowledge that we were re- 
duced to eating vur horses. Nobody who has not tried it can realize 
the odious taste of such food without flour, salt, or any kind of vege- 
table. It was as much as we could do to get it down our throats. One 
day I unexpectedly unearthed some coffee from the bottom of my 
food-bag, and to see the poor hungry fellows standing round us as 
we cooked it, looking so wistfully at the smoking beverage, would 
have been a ludicrous sight if it had not been so serious. I fully 
believe the whole camp smelt out that coffee. 

One of the most provoking things about this war was the way 
one had to reluctantly leave one’s food to the tender mercies of the 
fire on a sudden alarm. It was heartrending, after a long and 
hungry march, to have to rush away to your station empty, only to 
return after the fight and find your food burnt to a cinder. It 
may easily be guessed how wretched this makes one when con- 
stantly repeated, as it was on this particular march. The enemy 
never left us alone. We became perfect adepts in the art of con- 
cealing the person. It is a fact that when once we gained our 
stations on an attack, not a man of us could be seen except when 
he raised his head to fire, so cluse did we lie, and this no doubt 
saved us many casualties, though all of us had numerous narrow 
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escapes. I had a pipe cut in two. Ona sudden alarm we used to 
drop down just as we were, smoking or not, and on this occasion I 
happened to have it in my mouth. I forgot all about it till a 
bullet knocked it out. 

The constant wet—it rained nearly all the time during our return 
march, i.e., twenty-one days—rotted our boots, and we were reduced 
to tying leather round our feet to protect them. In the hurry and 
scurry of leaving camp, too, one left overcoats, tunics, &c., behind ; 
throwing them off in the heat of the day they got lost, and we 
arrived ultimately at Buluwayo in rags. 

To show the care with which we husbanded our ammunition, I 
may mention that we had on an average thirty rounds per man 
still left, though we had started weeks ago with only eighty, and 
had countless opportunities meanwhile of shooting it all away. 
We never fired a shot unless we were “dead on” a Matabele, and 
the natural consequence was that they gradually became in mortal 
terror of showing even a wisp of hair. To jump up and rush us 
would have been their best plan, and this we constantly heard their 
Indunas calling on them to do. “Throw away your guns and take 
up your~assegais,” was their constant exhortation, but fortunately 
for us they hadn’t the pluck to do it. 

Of course we lost our way completely coming back, and were 
guided entirely by the river, whose windings we followed closely, 
partly because, although it would have been a great saving of time 
and strength, we could not run the risk of taking short cuts, and 
partly because by keeping the river on our flank it seemed to form 
some sort of protection on that side. We met the relief party 
about a day out of Inyati, and there I am happy to say our troubles 
ended. 

As regards some of the earlier incidents of the war, for instance 
what is known over here as the massacre of Lobengula’s envoys, I 
was in the camp at the time and so can speak with some personal 
knowledge of the matter. 

It was the general opinion in our camp that these Indunas on 
arriving from Buluwayo, nominally in the company of Mr. ——, 
should either have been treated with the respect due to their 
dignity and apparent mission (I say “apparent” because it was 
thought that their mission was a mere pretext to gain time for 
Lobengula), or, having been made prisoners as spies, should have 
been properly secured, because they were no doubt under the im- 
pression that they were to be put to death. But on the contrary, 
they were merely placed under arrest unbound, and immediately 
im opportunity occurred, they made what they considered the 
attempt to save their lives at any risk, which ended so disastrously 
for then. Concerning the so-called brutality in shooting them down, 
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I would say this, that the guard had distinct orders to shoot them 
if they attempted to escape, and of this the prisoners were informed. 

Very little information appears to have reached England as to 
what we knew as the fight at Impadine, that is to say when the 
column under Major Gould Adams was attacked by Gambo and 
several thousand Matabele. This was undoubtedly the force which 
had been lying in wait for us in the Mangwe Pass, as we subse- 
quently discovered a large number of their camp-fires there. But 
when, under the guidance of Selous, we disappointed them by skirt- 
ing the Pass as too dangerous, and proceeded in a westerly direction, 
they all came down on us at Impadine. Our main body had gone 
right forward, leaving the majority of the waggons to follow from 
our last stopping place under an escort of about fifty of our men 
with Khama and his followers. There seemed to be some mis- 
management here. A new camp was selected in the worst possible 
strategical position, although the enemy were known not to be far 
off. It was whilst we were here and the waggons were on their way 
to join us that the Matabele descended on them and forced the 
greater part to form @rough sort of laager about two miles from our 
camp. The rest came in at a run and reached camp safely, but 
why the Expedition was divided and the waggons left to follow on 
in an enemy’s country with only a small escort has always remained 
a mystery. It is a remarkable thing that the Matabele did not 
succeed in burning most of the waggons, and cutting up their 
escort on this occasion. It will be remembered that this was not 
the mode of progression adopted by the other columns on their 
alvance into the country, and I make bold to say that if it had been, 
the whole force would have been wiped out. 

I was in camp with the advance or main force. Khama’s men, 
who were supposed to be convoying the waggons, had arrived. 
Suddenly shots rang out a mile or two away, and the word passed 
that the waggons were attacked. Our horses, which were grazing 
all over the place, were cleverly collected and driven in, each man 
eagerly seizing his own as it came through the gap in the laager. 
Saddling up in double-quick time, we fell in, and the ordinary 
formalities of the parade were gone through. Then off we went 
helter-skelter over the laager fence without waiting to go through 
the gap, and away in the direction of the firing. Just as we were 
settling down to a good steady gallop we were brought up sharp 
by the enemy, who appeared unexpectedly right ahead of us. 
Fortunately as we found out afterwards, they committed a bad 
error in tactics, and after coming down on the centre of the 
straggling line of waggons and cutting through, they advanced on 
our main body instead of devoting their whole energies to the 
small body of men guarding the rearmost lot of waggons. 
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When the line was thus broken most of the waggons turned 
back and formed up, as I have stated, in the rear. Some came on 
at a run and got to camp, whilst one in the middle was unable to 
escape either to the front or rear, and was looted and burnt; poor 
Corporal Mundy, who was with it, got cut up, but there were traces 
of his having made a plucky struggle for his life. When we were 
thus brought up about 400 yards from our camp by the advancing 
Matabele, we opened out, dismounted, and let drive at them, but. 
they outflanked us and threatened to cut us off, so we retired. 
They were at length driven back, and, remounting, fifty of us again 
attempted to get to the waggons whilst the rest outflanked the 
enemy on the left. We reached them after a gallop of two miles, 
passing on the way a burning waggon with the poor oxen slowly 
roasting in the yoke and poor Mundy lying on his face close by, 
gashed with their assegais. 

We could not stop, as we were anxious about the others, but we 
found them well prepared with hastily thrown up cover and the 
Maxim with its skipper perched on the top of one of the waggons, 
ready to sweep the bush all round. We then all proceeded together 
towards the camp, keeping up a fire on the hills to the right. In 
the meantime the seven-pounders in camp were shelling the enemy 
on the hills, when, by some stupid error of judgment, our dust was 
seen in the bush, and, taking us for the enemy, two shells were sent 
right at us, and burst over our heads. We got out of the way, and 
our bugler blew the “Cease fire” at once, but it was a mistake 
which might have been serious, and certainly ought nof to have 
been made. 

It will thus be seen that on this occasion our column was taken 
by surprise under circumstances which might have led to disaster. 
Happily, fortune favoured us here, as it did right along considering 
the risks we ran. 

Commandant Raaf personally counted 280 dead the next day, 
and many more must be added to this number, excluding the 
wounded, who were carried off. Although little was heard of this. 
engagement, owing, no doubt, to excess of modesty or some other 
reason yet this was really one of the sharpest fights in the war, 
and if the enemy had attacked us with the same determination 
with which they attacked the Salisbury and Victoria columns, 
situated as we were matters would have gone hardly with us, no. 
doubt. 

With respect to Khama’s defection, I and a good many of us 
have our own private opinions about this. In the opinion of some 
he was not treated with the consideration which was due to him. 
Neither small-pox nor cowardice caused his retirement. 

After the fight related above at Impadine, Khama had been 
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given to understand that we were to stay some few days, and 
his men had expended great labour and ingenuity on their fort. 
But we left the following day and proceeded together to a place 
called Ramaquabane, where much the same thing occurred. 
Khama’s men again built a secure fort on the understanding 
that a stay was contemplated, but the column moved on the 
following day, and here Khama left us, probably disgusted with 
such inconsiderate treatment. This caused some anxiety at the 
time, for the rank and file at any rate were utterly ignorant 
of the fact of another white force being in the country, and it 
was felt very strongly that to advance under these circumstances 
350 strong was madness. 

However, that very day, whilst I was on picket duty, several 
white men were observed making their way through the bush 
towards us. They brought the news of the success of the troops 
of the Chartered Company, and naturally all our anxiety dis- 
appeared. Just previous to this some natives had come into 
camp with the news of a big fight in which the white men 
had been successful, but no credit was given to their statements 
at that time. It is wonderful, though, how quickly news flies 
about among these people, and as a rule native reports were 
generally pretty correct. 

The column arrived at the Khame river, fourteen miles from 
Baluwayo, on November 8th, and seventy of us immediately went 
on to join Major Forbes in his pursuit of Lobengula, which I have 
said something of above. That expedition, as we all know, termi- 
nated unsuccessfully, almost disastrously, but it was not without 
its good results. The moral effect of overrunning the country in 
this way was tremendous; we destroyed their kraals and took 
possession of their cattle right under their very noses, and it 
seemed to take all the heart out of them. Men of their tem- 
perament lose their pluck when they see their most precious 
possessions thus ruthlessly dealt with, and it had the effect of 
forcing them to come in and surrender; whereas men of a 
different temperament will fight desperately for their hearths and 
homes. Accustomed as they were to destroying at their pleasure 
the wretched Mashonas without any serious resistance whatever, 
they could not stomach the way we rode rough-shod over them. 
They gradually began to realize that, powerful as they were in 
their own sphere of action, when it came to a match between 
their fighting power and the white men’s, the odds were all in 
favour of the latter. 

On the whole, no doubt South Africa has gained by the suppres- 
sion of the Matabele, and British prestige has certainly been raised 
to a high pitch by this little campaign, but I still think that it 
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would have been better if the Imperial Government had kept 
a stricter hand on the Chartered Company. 

The country is eminently suited for agricultural purposes, and 
in most places it is well wooded and watered, resembling in some 
degree an extensive English park, but it is by the gold that it 
must stand or fall, at any rate for many years to come. I ‘am 
inclined to believe that there is not so much gold as is gener- 
ally supposed, but undoubtedly there is a certain amount, and 
I have myself taken up a handful of sand from the river con- 
taining a good proportion of alluvial gold. When I left Inyati 
a short time back, I passed through Buluwayo on my way down 
country, and prospectors were out on all sides pegging out claims 
and searching for likely spots. When once it is known as a posi- 
tive fact that there is gold in sufficient quantity to pay for the 
working and cover the initial outlay required to get up country, 
there will be a rush of all sorts and conditions of men, as has 
always been the case with newly discovered gold-fields. But it 
is not this class of men who will make the country. It does 
not want the needy, penniless adventurer, but the men with a 
little capital who will set up farms with the hope of a paying 
market at the gold-fields. 

The Matabele are, or have been, brought up as warriors and 
warriors only. Their women do most of the cultivation, but there 
seems no reason why, relieved from the military yoke of savage- 
dom under which they have groaned so long, they should not be- 
come useful and peaceful servants of civilization. It is certain that 
the country will be practically worthless unless the natives can be 
brought to work like decent Christians, and it is admitted on all 
sides that the worst fate which could befall the country would be 
the migration of the Matabele nation to parts farther north across 
the Zambesi. 

The physique of these people is not so good as we might expect 
from their Zulu descent. You may see them of all sizes, big, 
medium, or small, but though I have seen men amongst them 
standing 6 feet 4 inches high, they would not compare favourably 
with an Englishman or a Boer of the same height. They are 
mostly lean and loosely knit as far as my observation went, and 
their legs are thin, though it must be admitted that they are 
capable of great endurance when put to it. The way in which 
they have intermixed themselves with the Mashonas must account 
for this to a large extent, and breeding with a miserable race like 
these Mashonas are is not calculated to improve them, either 
morally or physically. Their sole wealth consists in cattle, and 
although these numbered many thousands, so precious were the 
animals considered that it was a most rare thing for them to 
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slaughter cattle for eating purposes. They live almost entirely on 
grain, which they store up in large quantities in tubs, or rather big 
earthenware pots, which they bury in the kraals. We used, when 
destroying these kraals, to forage round with assegais, which we 
dug into the ground in every direction, and when we came on a 
store of grain we either appropriated it or destroyed it. 

They managed to get most of their women and cattle away out 
of our reach before the war had fairly begun, but we often cut off 
parties of them marching their cattle off into more secure quarters, 
Altogether, at a rough estimate, I should put the capture of cattle 
by us at about 30,000 head, more or less, but it is difficult to guess 
accurately as they were scattered about all over the country. 

The sale of sites for the township of Buluwayo has been recently 
announced, and many men are already trooping up from the south, 
but it is a case of each one bringing his own necessaries at present, 
and the sole accommodation consists of huts run up quickly. One 
building of this description is dignified by the title of an hotel, and 
I had dinner here as I came through. On my way down I met 
the materials for a large number of corrugated iron stores and 
shanties; also, marvellous to relate, a billiard-table on a waggon in 
the Mangwe Pass, which had been stuck in the mud for some time, 
or rather, to be strictly accurate, was progressing at the rate of 
about three miles a week. Waggon after waggon was passed on 
our downward journey to the coast, and at this rate it should not 
be long before there is a township at Buluwayo, after the same 
style of those at Victoria and Salisbury, in Mashonaland. As I 
have already said, in my opinion, the success of those two big 
properties of the Chartered Company, Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, depends on the amount of gold found there. As far as agri- 
culture is concerned, pure and simple, there is land in abundance 
uncultivated much farther south, and unless the magnetic attrac- 
tion of gold-mines continues to draw men up country, it will 
progress but slowly. The prospects of farming alone will certainly 
not draw men up there in large numbers. 
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HARROW CRICKET, 


For the first time for a great number of years I cannot help wish- 
ing that ny birth had taken place a little earlier in the century, as 
there are a great many developments of Harrow Cricket about 
which I should like to write, and cannot, owing to my unfor- 
tunate want of years. Even during the thirty years of which 
I can speak, my opportunities for observation have been inter- 
mittent, and therefore this must not be taken as an historical 
review, but rather as the sketch of an outside observer. If ever 
a reliable history of Harrow Cricket should come to be written, 
it should be compiled from the notes of those grand old Har- 
rovians Lord Bessborough, Honourable R. Grimston, and Mr. 
I. D. Walker, to whose patient and constant teaching, generations 
of Harrow cricketers owe their skill and success. 


I—The Cricket-grounds. 

There are certain physical conditions——namely the slope of the 
Hill and the soil of the cricket-grounds, together with the area 
available for play and its gradual growth,—which are so inextric- 
ably mixed up with Harrow Cricket as to make it necessary to 
dilate upon them at some length. 

The slope of the hill on the original eight acres has been grad- 
ually modified, and although even now about three acres of hilly 
land never will be available for cricket, yet the remainder has been 
made into as good a ground as needs be. The advantages of the 
slope as a training for batsmen has often been written and spoken 
of by our Eton opponents on those fortunate anniversaries in July, 
when the chances of war have gone against them, but I have never, 
on the unfortunate anniversaries, heard much about the corre- 
sponding disadvantages from the same source. 

The principal disadvantages are as follows: The difficulty of 
learning how to judge a run owing to the ball, on the one side, 
being stopped by the hill, and, on the other side, travelling at more 
than normal speed, so that for many years Harrow boys while at 
school have been notoriously bad judges of running. From obser- 
vations only very recently taken I regret to say that this unenviable 
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reputation is still kept up. The slope, which is such excellent 
training for our batsmen, is, for the same reason, bad training 
for our bowlers, who are apt to allow far too much for the 
natural “work” on the ball derived from the hill, and to feel 
the want of it when they come to more level ground. 

The soil, which is a stubborn London clay, is most difficult 
to deal with either in a very dry or a very wet season. More- 
over, after a wet February, at the time when cricket grounds should 
be rolled, the ground is often ankle-deep in mud. When this is 
followed by the drying winds of March, the surface of the ground 
becomes rapidly hardened, and the skill of the ground-man, in 
making the most of the few days on which the roller can be 
effectively used, is severely taxed. I can remember two years 
in particular—1868 and 1879—during which cricket was only 
carried on under the greatest difficulties. In 1868 we had no 
watering appliances, and the summer of that year was almost as 
dry as that of 1893. Great earth-cracks made their appearance, 
the ground became absolutely dangerous, and we had to confine 
our practice to very slow bowling. In contrast to this, in 1893, an 
even drier year than 1868, with watering appliances in full swing, 
the Eleven had good wickets to play on throughout the summer. 
In 1879, the wettest year within the memory of living man, the 
grounds were often unable to be played on for days together. 

I will now give some account of the additions to the area of the 
cricket-grounds and will endeavour to show that, although we have 
often been envied for having no counter-attraction of boating to 
interfere with our cricket, the impossibility of more than a limited 
number taking part in the game at the same time caused the 
serious counter-attraction of “loafing” to be an almost necessary 
evil. 

In 1863, Harrow possessed the freehold of the original cricket- 
ground, of about eight acres of which, as I have before men- 
tioned, about a third was too hilly for any sort of cricket, and the 
« Philathlet,” then about nine acres, was only rented by the School. 
Three School games, Sixth Form, Fifth Form, and Shell, were 
played on the old ground, and the Philathletic game and about seven 
House games were played on the “ Philathlet.” But as football was 
played on the latter ground constantly during the winter, and there 
was only one man to look after the whole of the grounds, it may be 
imagined that they were as bad as could be. Indeed, worse grounds 
for a school of the size and importance of Harrow cannot be con- 
ceived. These House games were continued daily until the various 
grounds were so much cut up as to be unusable, and then they 
gradually dwindled away, so the army of loafers reached alarming 
proportions towards the end of the summer term. 
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In 1866, through the efforts of Messrs. Ponsonby and Grimston, 
the freeholder was persuaded to sell the “ Philathlet,” and the pur- 
chase was carried out the next year; subscriptions were invited 
from Old Harrovians and Masters, and the purchase money sub- 
scribed in an incredibly short space of time. The land was 
vested in Trustees, who shortly afterwards began to improve the 
grounds and apportion them to the different games. Two charac- 
teristic anecdotes of Bob Grimston which occurred during the 
course of the negotiations have, I believe, never been recorded, 
and would not, I think, be out of place here. Someone was asking 
him how the obdurate freeholder was to be persuaded to sell. “I 
shall go and see him myself,” said Bob, “and I think he will yield 
to me, as I flatter myself that I have a peculiarly persuasive 
manner about me when I like.” 

When the purchase had been arranged, a committee meeting 
was held at the head-master’s house to arrange certain formalities. 
These had been settled, and the meeting was just breaking up— 
“ Oh, don’t go yet,” said Bob; “I was getting comfortable, and had 
just made my hexameter verse.” Everyone begged him to tell it. 
“ Here it is,” he said — 

‘** Stet fortuna domus* antiqui gloria ludi’ ; 
only I’m not quite sure of the ‘mus’ before the ‘an,” he went 
on, appealing to the head-master, who was simply convulsed with 
laughter. 

The remaining portion of the “ Philathlet” was bought as a 
memorial to dear old Bob Grimston after his death in 1885, and a 
more fitting memorial could not have been conceived. 

About this time, and with a portion of the money subscribed for 
the Grimston memorial, the road between the two grounds was 
diverted, and more room given for play in the old field. This 
widening of the ground, though expensive, has been a most valu- 
able improvement. 

In 1892, a piece of land called “High Capers” was bought by 
Mr. William Nicholson, and practically presented to the School. It 
was covered with scrubby trees, and the ruins of an old house, but 
under the auspices of Messrs. I. D. Walker and M. C. Kemp, and 
by the aid of small subscriptions from many old Harrovians and 
large ones from himself, and Mr. F. D. Leyland, about half of it 
has been levelled, the trees grubbed up, the foundations of the 
old house cleared away, and three or four cricket-grounds laid out. 
In the following year an additional paddock, containing nearly two 
acres, adjoining the Philathlet was purchased, and presented to the 
School by Mr. E. E. Bowen, one of the senior masters, whose devo- 
tion to the School knows no bounds. 


* The school motto is ‘‘ Stet fortuna domus.” 
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The Field House, part of which is used as an old Harrovian Club, 
and is a great convenience to visiting cricketers, was bought and 
made over to the Governors of Harrow by Lord Bessborough and Mr. 
Nicholson. In 1883, a new pavilion was built on the old ground, 
and, in 1884, a small one on the Philathlet. In 1893-4, two new 
pavilions were built, one at the far end of the Philathlet, the other 
on “ High Capers,” now called the “ Nicholson ground.” The former 
as a memorial to Mr. C. D. Buxton, the latter to the Rev. W. Law. 
It will thus be seen that, in the course of thirty years, the freehold 
space available for cricket has been increased by twenty acres, the 
grounds levelled, fenced, and improved, the road diverted, and four 
new pavilions erected, besides the comforts of Old Harrovians 
being cared for by the purchase of Field House, and all through 
the devotion of Old Harrovians and Harrow friends. The cost 
of these improvements and enlargements has rather exceeded 
£20,000. 

IT.—The Games. 

In 1863, the games consisted of four School games and about 
seven or eight House games. In the course of the next ten years, two 
new School games sprang up, called respectively the Second Fifth 
Form game and the Trustees’ game. When these and the various 
House games were being played simultaneously, it may be imagined 
that the space was somewhat circumscribed. “Cover-point ” of one 
game often overlapped “ short-leg ” of another, and had “ long-leg” 
been in his proper place, he would have had to stand between 
the wickets of a third game. Notwithstanding these precarious 
manceuvres there is, marvellous to relate, no record of any serious 
accident having occurred in consequence. About this time the 
First Fifth Form game was removed from the old ground to the 
Philathlet, and was taker in hand by Bob Grimston, who zealously 
guarded its interests : 

‘* He swayed his realm of grass, and planned and wrought ; 

Warned rash intruders from the tended sward. 

A workman, deeming for the friends he taught 

No service hard.” [In Memoriam R. G., by E. E. Bowen.] 
No labourer’s work was too hard for him. He would often come 
down to Harrow in the morning, roll and prepare the wicket, and 
stand umpire in the game the whole afternoon. Many a promising 
bowler has he discovered while thus officiating, and nursed him 
carefully until he was moved up into the Sixth Form game. He 
was particularly anxious that these discoveries of his should not be 
noised abroad. One especial bowler he had found out was suddenly 
taken from this game and rapidly promoted to play for the Eleven. 
An enthusiastic but indiscreet old Harrovian, hearing of this, came 
up to Bob at Lords one day and said in the presence of several 
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Eton cricketers, “I hear, Mr. Grimston, there’s a capital new left- 
hand bowler at Harrow this year.” Bob clutched hold of him, 
pulled him aside, and almost struck him. “You fool!” he said ; 
“that’s a dead secret !” 

The Second Fifth Form game was under the special charge of Lord 
Bessborough, and an annual match was played between eleven of 
the First Fifth game and fifteen of the Second Fifth, some capital 
cricket being often the result. When the Grimston ground was 
purchased, a further addition to the games was made, and similar 
extensions resulted from the Nicholson and Bowen purchases, until 
at the present time no less than twenty different games can be seen 
taking place simultaneously on a half-holiday afternoon. The 
School games at present are the Sixth Form game, four divisions of 
the Fifth Form game, two divisions of the Remove game, two divi- 
sions of the Shell game, the Fourth Form game, and the Trustees’ 
game. The remainder are Second Elevens of houses playing against 
each other, or House games. These games are captained by club- 
keepers, who are appointed at the beginning of each term by the 
captain of the Eleven, and they are responsible to him for the games 
being properly carried on. 


TITT.—Instruction. 


“ Ponsonby and Grimston” were household words at Harrow in 
1863, and had been for I know not how many years before. On all 
questions of cricket their word was law, an authority by no means 
self-sought but unanimously conceded. 

In some very clever lines, written, I believe, by Dr. Butler, and 
sung at the Harrow Tercentenary Festival, they were thus compared 
to Damon and Pythias : 

** But Ponsonby and Grimston triumphantly compare 

With that somewhat sentimental superannuated pair.” 
Both of them had the exceptional gift of being able to teach 
cricket, and of unwearying patience when dealing with obtuse 
pupils. Some of Mr. Grimston’s sayings are well worth preserving. 
On one occasion an impertinent young rascal thought he would 
“ get a rise out of old Bob,” and asked him “ How used you to play 
a shooter, Mr. Grimston ?” but Bob was quite equal to the occa- 
sion, “I used to put my bat in the block-hole and lean heavily on 
it,” he replied, to the discomfiture of the youth and the delight of 
his audience. 

He was very fond of working the catapult—an invention of 
Lillywhite’s, long since discontinued—and considered it gave very 
good practice to certain batsmen. One of the Eleven, in 1867, 
named Walsh, a very small boy, but a good defensive batsman, 
one day remarked that he could play for a week to the cata- 
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pult without getting out. This was repeated to “Bob,” who lay 
in wait for him, and, as he was going out of the pavilion to 
practice that evening, called out to him, “Here! Come here! 
I hear you've defied the catapult. Come on!” and kept repeat- 
ing to himself “He’s defied the catapult.” He kept him at it 
the whole evening, but, if my memory serves me right, Walsh 
triumphed over the catapult. Another favourite method of in- 
struction of his was to peg down the right foot of a pupil, whom 
he might have observed drawing away his right leg from a fast 
ball, and so keep him during the evening’s practice. 

Lord Bessborough (the “ Ponsonby” of the firm) had other 
methods of instruction which tended in the same direction. He 
had one gift, however, which I believe to be quite unique in the 
annals of cricket instruction ; he could, and did on very many 
occasions, teach a boy to bat in a few days who had, to all appear- 
ance, absolutely no talent in that direction. To give an instance: 
in 1865 the captain of the Eleven, M. H. Stow, decided at the last 
moment to take in, as last choice for the Eleven, a boy named 
Boyson, who was a wonderful field and a fair change bowler but 
absolutely useless as a bat; this was about a week before the Eton 
match, and he told Mr. Ponsonby of his decision. The latter 
applauded it, but wished he had given him a little more time to 
make him bat. However, he set to work at once. I can remem- 
ber being on the ground at the time, and seeing how he went to 
work. The sneer of the School professional also comes back to my 
mind, for the latter was indignant at the selection of a mere fields- 
man, instead of a far better bowler and batsmen who was, however, 
apt to miss catches. The pupil was willing, the teacher was apt. 
He commenced by tossing up easy balls for Boyson to hit, in- 
structing him all the while and placing wickets in the ground 
where the fieldsmen would be stationed. The pupil at first hit 
catches to the imaginary fieldsmen (the professional sneered again) 
but the teacher was patient, and, when they adjourned till the 
next day, some splendid hits had rewarded him for his pains. 
From memory I should say that Boyson got twenty-three at Lords, 
going in at rather a critical moment either last or last but one. 
Wonderful old firm of Ponsonby and Grimston! Harrovians 
always like to think of them together, and I am certain that the 
survivor would approve of this association being perpetuated. This 
was a firm whose stock-in-trade was pure love of Harrow, and 
whose working capital was boundless patience, kindness, and 
skill. 

At a dinner given to Bob Grimston in honour of the opening of 
the new pavilion in 1883, to which he had been the principal con- 
tributor, Lord Bessborough practically appointed their successors. 
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He said: “ You have spoken most kindly of Grimston and me, we 
cannot go on for ever, but here you have two ready to take our 
places—Walker and Webbe.” And the trust thus bequeathed was 
there and then taken over. But although Walker and Webbe were 
only then publicly admitted to the new firm, they had been work- 
ing partners for many years, and the splendid work they have done 
in conjunction with M. C. Kemp, an old Harrovian master, is 
present to the minds of all Harrovians. I. D. Walker has now for 
years past had the coaching of the Eleven under his careful super- 
vision. He is at Harrow nearly every day throughout the summer 
term, and when not playing in the games is standing umpire and 
advising generally. He also stands behind the batsmen at the 
practice nets and points out their defects to them, or at other 
times bowls to them himself. Nothing connected with Harrow 
cricket escapes his watchful eye; no trouble is too much for him, 
and no day too long. One of the most noticeable features in his 
coaching is the final polish which he puts on the whole Eleven 
during the two weeks before “Lords.” He takes extraordinary 
pains in giving them, individually and collectively, the very best 
possible advice, and it is satisfactory to think of the number of 
times of late years that his efforts have been rewarded. 

After all there is no devotion comparable to the devotion of 
old boys to their school, and Harrow is more than ordinarily en- 
dowed with this blessing. Besides those above mentioned who, 
without living at Harrow, have passed most of their leisure time 
there, we have as master there M. C. Kemp, who, with unwearying 
energy and kindness, is “guide, philosopher, and friend” of the 
youthful cricketer. He is the “Father O’Flynn” of Harrow 
cricket, 

‘* Checking the crazy ones, 


Coaxing the aisy ones, 
Lifting the lazy ones on wid the stick.” 


IV.—Professionals. 


With so many expert teachers always at hand, the School pro- 
fessional has never taken a prominent part as adviser, either in the 
selection of the Eleven or on the various departments of the game. 
It is, indeed, singular that school professionals should so seldom be 
able to impart the knowledge which they have mechanically ac- 
quired themselves. With the exception of H. H. Stephenson, 
whose brilliant successes at Uppingham are known to all cricketers, 
it would be difficult to name a school professional who, unaided, 
has been able to teach a sound style of batting or to adapt his 
teaching to his pupil. But it must not be taken for granted that 
the school professional can be dispensed with altogether. Harrow 
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has been fortunate in a succession of faithful servants who have 
done everything in their power to advance cricket. 

Old Chad, who was ground-man many years before I can re- 
member, has left behind him a record of many sensible, rough 
and ready, sayings of which the following is a specimen. He 
used, when bowling to the boys at practice, to play them 
imaginary matches, counting imaginary runs, and placing an ima- 
ginary field. If a bad, high hit were made, out of reach of the 
field, the batsman would say, “ That was no chance, Chad.” Chad 
would reply, “ Not a chance? Why, I should have had time to go 
to Roxeth (a neighbouring village) and get a horse and cart and be 
back in time to catch it!” 

‘Gilby, who succeeded Chad, was a wonderfully keen cricketer, 
and a most faithful servant to the School. The annual match be- 
tween School and Town, with Gilby as captain of the latter, was in 
his time the keenest we played before “ Lords.” And Gilby used 
almost to cry when defeated. He was a cynic in his way. One 
day when standing umpire in one of the School matches, one ot 
the opposite side led off with four “wides.” Gilby whispered to 
me, “I think that gentleman allows a little too much for the break” 
(pronouncing it to rhyme with leek). Heartfield, a Surrey player, 
was regularly engaged as School bowler from the summer of 1864. 
He was a capital practice bowler, but as bad a bat and judge of 
batting as could well be imagined, and this was the universal 
opinion. He thought otherwise, however, and when it came to his 
turn to bat in the School games, he would come in with a most 
important air, and, after taking guard, look carefully round the 
field, then turning to the wicket-keeper would observe, “ I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I didn’t get (h)ever a one,” and his prophecy nearly 
always came true. On one occasion, when batting against him, a 
certain unprincipled player took the unpardonable liberty of hitting 
a good pitched, straight ball of his to the on for three. It was a 
very good ball, as it had broken in from the off, and the hit was a 
lucky one in the extreme. “Why hever did you make such a 
hexhibition of yourself as that,” said Heartfield. “How ought that 
ball to have been played?” said the unprincipled one. “Why, if 
you'd of played that ball in a proper manner it would have bowled 
you howt,” was the angry reply. Bob Grimston used to say that 
when he first engaged him at the Oval he was quite H-less, and 
that it must have been the classical air of Harrow that forced on 
him the indiscriminate use of the aspirate. 

David Pollard has now for many years been engaged at Harrow, 
and has done excellent work there. He has great command of the 
ball, and is, therefore, very useful in being able to give boys constant 
practice in their weak points. 
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V.—Style. 

The names of the various instructors of cricket at Harrow 
naturally leads one to consider the style in which their pupils 
have done their work. Mr. R. H. Lyttelton, writing recently on 
Eton Cricket in The National Review, somewhat contemptuously, 
but inaccurately, declared that, to anyone who knows anything of 
the game, “the style of Bob Grimston ” was unmistakable in every 
Harrow cricketer between 1560 and 1880. This is a sweeping 
assertion which, possibly without the intention, is tantamount to 
saying that no Harrovian knows anything of the game. Bob 
Grimston certainly did a giant’s share in the Harrow coaching, but 
he could not have moulded the style of even one-half of the Har- 
row cricketers. Lord Bessborough and he at one time shared the 
coaching about equally, and, as a rule, would commence and finish 
with a pupil, but since 1868 Mr. I. D. Walker had taken a large 
share in the cricket teaching, which he has continued to the pre- 
sent day. 

To my mind, however, the remark, although showing ignorance 
of Harrow cricket, and ironically meant, may be taken as a com- 
pliment to us. For it would, I think, be impossible to teach 
sounder cricket than that taught by Bob Grimston. To keep the 
right foot firm, the left shoulder over the ball, to make the most 
of your height, and, keeping the bat straight, to hit every ball 
on the thickest or “driving” part of it, these were some of the 
maxims that he taught; and if, owing to the greater smoothness 
of modern grounds, and consequent elimination of the “ shooter,” 
and infrequency of the suddenly bumping ball, strokes can be 
made successfully now, which were dangerous then, the same 
maxims have to be adhered to in order to bat successfully when 
grounds become cut up, or affected by the action of the sun after 
rain. The real “shooter”—by which I mean a ball which never 
rises from the ground after pitching, and which, when straight, 
hits the bottom of the stumps and causes the bails to fall in front 
of the wicket—is almost as rare nowadays as the egg of the Great 
Auk ; but thirty years ago, both on the Harrow ground, and less 
frequently at Lords, it was a ball that had always to enter into the 
batsman’s calculations. At the same time the Harrow ground was 
very “fiery,” and not particularly smooth, so that the batsmen had 
also to be constantly on his guard against the suddenly bumping 
ball. The Harrow coaches, therefore, taught their pupils to stand 
upright with their legs apart, not to lift the bat too high, to play 
forward when able to smother the ball, but to play other balls 
“ half-cock,” 7.e., neither forward nor back. The fault of this genera- 
tion of batsmen was, perhaps, that, in the position above described, 
it was difficult to get the left foot in position to make the on drive 
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or push, that most effective stroke now practised by nearly all 
good players. But, then, it must be remembered that the bumpy 
nature of the Harrow ground would have made this a somewhat 
dangerous stroke in those days. In my humble opinion, the style 
which we are told bore the impress of Bob Grimston proved itself 
to be a very successful style after all, as was not infrequently 
demonstrated in that eventful match which takes place annually 
towards the middle of July. 

The present style of Harrow batting has no characteristic fea- 
ture to distinguish it from any other style. Harrow, no doubt, has 
moved with the times, and, with easier wickets, has adopted more 
modern methods. The forward drive, all along the ground, for 
four, off a fast bowler has lost three-quarters of its charms. For 
the long-stop is now a superfluous being, and, having taken up his 
position in the long-field, the four has become a single. Likewise 
the old Harrow drive, between cover-point and mid-off, is no longer 
certain of scoring, now that long-leg has been removed and bidden 
to go across to extra mid-oft. Runs have therefore to be obtained 
in other ways, such as “hooking” the straight but short pitched 
balls, or “ sliding” through the slips, and so forth ; strokes which, I 
need hardly say, would have been attended with great danger in 
the days of the genuine “ shooter” or suddenly bumping ball, and 
would consequently not have met with the approval, or borne the 
impress, of Bob Grimston. Let me not be misunderstood, how- 
ever, with regard to the “hook,” truly a most unorthodox stroke 
to mention in connection with school cricket. Let not the “ hook ” 
be lightly undertaken by young Harrow cricketers, unless they are 
quite sure of the quality of their “ eye.” 


VI.—General. 


There have been other alterations in the manner of conducting 
cricket operations at Harrow in the course of the past thirty years. 
Cricket fagging, although still in existence, is a totally different 
affair to what it used to be. In 1863, the Sixth Form practice 
wickets were pitched in a line along the northern boundary of the 
old cricket-ground. No nets were used, and therefore leg-hitting 
at practice was tabooed. The boundary fence of the ground was 
an open oak railing, and a fag was posted behind each wicket to 
save the ball from going through the railings. If he missed the 
ball he got a terrible “wigging” from the batsman. Other fags 
were placed in various parts of the field, and if one was successful 
in securing a catch, he was excused from further fagging. With- 
out wishing to return to the old “ netless ” days and the open fence 
round the ground, there is much to be said in favour of that 
system. It had the great merit of compelling a boy to learn how 
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to field. Even now cricket fagging is a good institution, and causes 
many to take healthy exercise who would otherwise be spending 
their time and money in the pastrycook’s shop. These fags are 
collected by boys told off for the purpose, called “ slave-drivers,” 
who are responsible for a sufficient supply of fags for afternoon and 
evening practice. 

A great addition to the enjoyment of cricket at Harrow was in- 
troduced about twelve years since. In old days, on half-holidays, 
all, except the Sixth Form game, were obliged to leave off cricket 
and tramp up the Hill to four o’clock Bill (calling over), returning 
after they had answered their names. This was a terrible waste of 
time, entailing a long and tiresome walk, and it was often difficult 
to persuade some boys to return at all. The brilliant idea occurred 
to Mr. Bowen that the boys might just as well be called over on 
the ground. And this practice continues three times weekly dur- 
ing the summer term to this day. This simple bit of common- 
sense would never have been tolerated for a moment by the peda- 
gogue of a few generations ago, who would have thought it de- 
rogatory to his dignity to call boys’ names over without being duly 
arrayed in cap and gown, and indeed would have refused to recog- 
nise that such a thing as a cricket-ground was in the least neces- 
sary to a great public school. 

And here I should conclude, but presume that, as the object of 
every boy who plays cricket at Harrow is to get into the Eleven, 
and as the moment that he is “given his flannels” is probably, 
nay almost certainly, the supreme moment of his life, some mention 
of the principal event of the summer term should be made. Lords 
(as the match with Eton is always called) would be a most enjoy- 
able event were it not for one most intolerable nuisance—the crowd. 
The majority of the spectators have no interest either in the 
schools or the cricket, and of the remainder comparatively few 
take any interest in the latter. They crowd the ground during the 
intervals, and cause endless trouble and delay in clearing it again, 
and, even when they are seated, they make themselves odious, by 
their irrelevant chatter, to those who wish to watch the play; they 
‘hardly know a bat from a stump, or an umpire from a head-master. 
It is delightful after one of these “ carnivals,” as they are now called, 
to look on at a Rugby and Marlborough match, where “the play is 
the thing” and the picnic a secondary consideration. 

After Lords, Harrow cricket is mostly confined to the House 
matches. These are now played in two divisions, those houses that 
have members of the School Eleven of the previous year playing in 
the first division. The respective winners of the two divisions then 
play for the “cock house” cup. The importance attached to these 
House matches has certainly largely increased of late years, some- 
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times, perhaps, to the detriment of School cricket, but they never 
quite equal the excitement and enthusiasm of House football 
matches, which cannot really be appreciated unless seen and 
heard. 

In the foregoing pages I have purposely abstained from giving 
the names of the principal cricketers, and for this reason: I can- 
not hope that these lines, so redolent of Harrow “Shop” as they 
must of necessity be, will be read by any but Harrovians, and of 
course Harrovians know their own celebrated cricketers without 
requiring to be told. It may fairly be said, I think, that the list of 
good cricketers turned out by the “School on the Hill” will com- 
pare with that of any other school, but a still greater cause for 
congratulation for Harrow is the possession of those patriotic “ old 
boys” who spare neither time nor pains in the interest of Harrow 
cricket, and who have contributed so lavishly for that purpose in 
the course of the last quarter of a century. While such is the case, 
Harrow can afford to smile when a very eminent Etonian, smarting 
at a Harrovian victory in the game of “Cabinet Ministers,” re- 
taliates by calling us “« vastly inferior foundation,” or, again, when 
the writer on Eton Cricket before alluded to, solemnly informs us 
that the Eton coach (I need hardly say that he calls him “the 
greatest ” of coaches) “ discovered” some thirty years ago after a 
bitter experience of a Harrow bowler, that it was good policy to 
play forward to fast bowling, on fast wickets, and has taught this 
at Eton for five-and-twenty years. I say that Harrow can aftord 
to smile; for has not this been the very essence of the advice 
given by Harrow coaches (“vastly inferior” coaches no doubt) to 
Harrow cricketers for upwards of half-a-century ? 


SPENCER W. Gore. 
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LORD SHERBROOKE AND SIR ALFRED STEPHEN. 


Str ALFRED STEPHEN, G.C.M.G., of Sydney (a near kinsman of the 
late Sir James Stephen), is a striking instance of the vigorous 
longevity of our modern public men. Born in the West Indies in 
1802, he held the high office of Lieutenant-Governor of New South 
Wales until quite recently, and was actually Chief Justice of that 
Colony when the then Mr. Robert Lowe was a young practising 
barrister in the Sydney Courts. Now in his ninety-third year, Sir 
Alfred lives, as he has lived for over sixty years, in Sydney (which 
surely cannot have such an enervating climate as certain English 
tourists assert), and though no longer playing a prominent part in 
public affairs, he still takes a keen and intelligent interest in the 
social progress and political future not only of Australia, but of the 
world-wide English Empire to which it belongs. 

As far back as 1845, Sir Alfred Stephen was a frequent guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lowe at their old antipodean seaside home 
on the South Pacific. Their house was named “ Bronté,” probably 
because it was situated on the shores of Nelson Bay. Here the late 
Lord Sherbrooke, as in later days he was wont to declare, spent 
the happiest years of his life. Chief among those early Colonial 
friends who met round his hospitable board at Bronté, were William 
Macleay, scholar and naturalist, Richard Windeyer, barrister and 
politician, Sir Thomas Mitchell, the famous explorer, then Surveyor- 
General of the Colony, and Sir Alfred Stephen, the leading Sydney 
jurist, who had just succeeded Sir James Dowling as Chief Justice. 

Professor Huxley informs me that he remembers, when a very 
young man in Sydney, going out to the Lowes at Nelson Bay; and 
adds that never before nor since has he listened to more brilliant 
or suggestive talk than he then heard, especially on the part of 
Macleay and of Lowe himself. This quite bears out Lord Sher- 
brooke’s own estimate of William Macleay, for whom he had such 
a sincere regard and lifelong affection, and whom he always con- 
sidered the most widely informed, and best all round man he had 
ever known. The sole survivor of that interesting group, Sir Alfred 
Stephen, has been good enough to forward to me for publication 
the following letters received by him from Lord Sherbrooke in 
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later years. They are brief and somewhat fragmentary—for letter- 
writing was a painful labour to Lord Sherbrooke all his life-—but 
they form a not uninteresting link between the Colonial and the 
English careers of the remarkable man who penned them. 


Sir Alfred Stephen writes to me from Hyde Park, Sydney, under 
date January 8th, 1894, as follows :— 

“T have had many pleasant conversations with Robert Lowe and 
Mrs. Lowe at their little retreat at Nelson Bay, now some half a 
century ago; but my time was far too busily occupied on the 
Bench, and in the writing of Judgments, to permit me to enjoy 
oftener the marvellous extent of his acquirements and memory. 
I especially avoided all acquaintance with his political career in the 
Colony ; and I believe that I never read his articles on Sir George 
Gipps’ Administration—certainly | never read one line of the 
numerous political newspaper articles published about that period. 
Mr. Lowe’s facility in political writing was prodigious; and I have 
recently read with increased admiration his paper in The Edinburgh 
Review in which some of my ideas on capital punishment are 
ventilated. 

“TI never can forget his friendliness and good nature in 1861, in 
relieving me from the unpleasant position of an applicant for 
honours; and I value exceedingly his complimentary words, on 
the occasion of his forwarding to me the C.B. decoration.” 


On this subject of titular honours, Sir Alfred Stephen, writing 
.a few months ago to Lady Sherbrooke, explains his indebtedness 
to his old Sydney friend in these words : 

“T have several letters from him. The last was in 1872. He 
wrote to me in 1863 on his having procured for me the distinction 
of C.B. I had passed some evenings at his house in Lowndes 
Square in 1860, on one of which occasions we spoke of the eager- 
ness for decorations exhibited by official persons. On learning 
my refusal to advance my own claim, Lowe good-naturedly said, 
“Then if you won’t apply yourself, I will for you.’ 

“The next year brought to me the decoration with a very com- 
plimentary note of his own, cherished by me, I need hardly say, as 
one of my most valued possessions—an evidence of kindly feeling 
for which enemies might not readily give him credit.” 

This letter of Lord Sherbrooke’s and the others referred to by 
Sir Alfred Stephen are now given in their due order. I have 
only to add that the few unsigned explanatory interpolations in 
brackets are my own, and those initialled “ A. 8S.” are Sir Alfred 
Stephen’s. 


a we 
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No. IL. 


“34, Lowndes Square, London, 


“ October 21st, 1863. 
“My Dear Sir ALFRED,— 


“You were quite right in supposing that I did not re- 
ceive your letter by the Colombo. If I had I should have 
answered it at once. I am glad that the C.B. has given you 
pleasure. I am sure no distinction was ever better earned ; and 
when I reflect on the ‘G’s’ and the ‘ K’s’ which I have seen pre- 
fixed to those two letters, 1 am ashamed to think of the facility 
of obtaining rewards in the service of the Crown at home, com- 
pared with their niggardly dispensation in the Colonies. I am 
much obliged to you for the photographs. Your own is not 
flattering, nor that, I suspect, of your son: though he cannot in 
the nature of things have continued quite as pretty a boy as he 
was thirteen years ago. 1 am much flattered by your purchasing 
mine; though Iam afraid you gave too much for it, for I feel quite 
confident that the article might be purchased in London for what 
I may venture without vanity to call, the very moderate sum of 
eighteenpence. 

“It is curious that I never took any lively interest in the ques- 
tion of popular education ; and yet that both here and in Australia 
it has been forced upon me by circumstances which I could not 
control, and has ended in both cases in involving my innocence 
and inexperience in a tremendous row. I may, however, fairly 
claim, in the English case at any rate, that I have come out of the 
battle substantially victorious; having settled a question which it 
was the fashion to say was absolutely insoluble. 

“JT am very sorry to hear that William Macleay has taken to 
seclude himself so entirely from the world. He writes me word 
that his health is very indifferent, and I feel sincerely sorry that 
one for whom I have so sincere a friendship should be passing the 
evening of life in so dreary and isolated a manner. My wife desires 
her love to you and Lady Stephen, and says she has forgotten 
neither you, nor Australia; her residence in which she considers 
the happiest time of her life. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir Alfred, 
“Very truly yours, 
“Rosert Lowe.” 


No. II. 


“ Sherbrooke, Caterham, 
“January 24, 1865. 


“My Dear Sir ALFRED,— 
“T am very much obliged to you for the two excellent 
letters you sent me on capital punishment. I entirely agree 
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with both ; and hope they will do good service at this time when 
there seems to be a sickly sort of reaction in some quarters on 
the subject, to be followed, I believe and hope, by an oscillation of 
the pendulum in a contrary direction. I have endeavoured to 
turn them to account in an article which I have written in The 
Edinburgh Review of this month on Criminal Law, on which I 
should be very glad to have your opinion—than which I know none 
more entitled to respect. 

“ Let me ask you by-the-bye how you think the Ballot works in 
Australia. I have always been strongly opposed to it, because I 
did not believe, founding myself on American experience, that it 
really would lead to secrecy, and next because it would tend to 
corruption, and thirdly because I thought secrecy, if attained by 
relieving the voter from public opinion, would relieve him from a 
motive to do right which he could ill spare; he being, according to 
my experience, a very fallible person. I should be glad to know 
whether you have modified your views, or whether they remain in 
their former state. 

“T have a letter from William Macleay which gives me very little 
hope of hearing from him again; though he promises me in any 
case, one more. Heis the best, and I really think now, the oldest 
friend I have; and distance does not reconcile me at all to the 
prospect of such a loss. [Macleay died two days after the date of 
this letter.] My wife’s health has been very indifferent. She has 
become very weak and unable to walk a hundred yards without the 
greatest fatigue. Remember me very kindly to Lady Stephen and 
to my old friend Rolleston if you happen to see him, and, 


“ Believe me, 
“ Always yours very sincerely, 
“R. Lowe.” 
No. III. 


“11, Downing Street, Whitehall, 


“ April 3rd, 1870. 
“My Dear Sir ALFRED,— 

“T am much obliged to you for your kind letter. I have 
read your Lecture and cordially agree with your denunciation of 
drunkenness though I am not a convert to a Permissive Bill, 
being of the opinion expressed by Lord Neaves in a song he wrote 
on the subject: 

‘So this is my Permissive Bill, 
Since you’re a drunken dog, 
To permit me to prevent you 
From having a glass of grog.” 


“T am in the agonies of a Budget, so cannot write a long letter. 
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We should never think of allowing a new Writ to issue till the 
tine for petitioning had expired. I am surprised that His Ex- 
cellency [the Earl of Belmore] made such a mistake. He never 
was in the House of Commons, which may account for it. Give 
my kind regards to Lady Stephen, and believe me, 
“Very truly yours, 
“ROBERT Lowe.” 


No. IV. 


“11, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
“January 17th, 1872. 

“My Dear Sir ALFRED,— 

“T sent your letter to Coleridge, who said what was of 
course true, that you had not seen the whole evidence. I have 
always thought the man an impostor [The Tichborne Claimant] ; 
and shall do so, I think, whatever verdict may be found. It seems 
to me so much safer to go on general probabilities than on ques- 
tions of opinion of identity, in which people are so apt to be deceived. 

“IT wish sincerely it were in my power to give you what you so 
much deserve, and would so admirably fill, a seat on the Judicial 
Committee ; but unfortunately I cannot. I cannot learn that as- 
sessors are required. 

“T have written you a letter which you have long since received 
about . . [A mutilation here—A.S.] . . Moreover, I don’t 
believe one-fourth of the House of Commons know that there is 
such a thing as a principle in the second degree in murder. So I 
have little hope of getting your ideas ventilated. Pray give 
[The remainder of the page has been torn off—A. S.] 


This plain-spoken, friendly, and characteristic correspondence 
should effectually dispose of the silly but oft repeated calumny 
that Lord Sherbrooke—who was eminently a man of strong and 
abiding affections—after his return to England took no further 
interest in Australia, or in his old Australian friends and asso- 
c1ates. 


A. Parcuetr Martin. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE RENTIER. 


Since the days of the Great Revolution the mind has become 
familiarized with the idea that important social movements—the 
action of which is felt throughout the length and width of the 
civilized world—are apt to take their origin in France. 

The question as to where the principles of Socialism are most 
likely to be put to a practical test, or where, at any rate, an attempt 
in that direction is more within the range of practical politics than 
elsewhere, would presumably by common consent be answered by 
a reference to that country. 

Since the elections of last August what had formerly been a mere 
fraction, politically speaking, almost a quantité négligeable in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, was found to have developed into a 
compact and fairly homogeneous party, distinguishable from 
others by an unswerving fixity of purpose, an openly admitted 
determination of attaining its end with no undue squeamishness 
as to the means employed in thrusting its views upon the public, 
in and out of season, within and far beyond the precincts of the 
Palais Bourbon. Under the leadership of men gifted with a re- 
markable amount of moral courage, coupled with great quick- 
ness of perception as to the limits within which it may be safe 
or advisable openly to defy public opinion as represented by 
that of the bowrgeoisie, the Socialist Party in the French Par- 
liament has grown into a factor of no mean importance in con- 
temporary politics. 

What do the forces consist of that can be marshalled against the 
spreading of this new gospel, and that are—humanly speaking— 
absolutely certain to rise up in arms should any attempt be made 
to bridge the gulf that separates theory from practice? In the 
sceptical age we live in any calculations based solely on political 
persuasions or party discipline are obviously exposed to sudden and 
startling disappointments. The reversal of public form may be 
absolutely bewildering to the unbiassed looker-on, but the proba- 
bility of such occurrences must be taken into account, on the 
banks of the Seine presumably in no lesser degree than elsewhere. 

But stronger far and deeper rooted within the human breast is 
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the spirit of egotism, the purely animal instinct which causes a dog 
with a bone in its mouth to snarl viciously when any other dog 
looks covetously at it, and this spirit—an effective if not an elevated 
one—may collect stronger forces in defence of conservatism in its 
crudest and most literal sense than is commonly surmised. 

One of the many plausible and primd facie not easily contro- 
verted statements that form part of the stock-in-trade of the pro- 
fessional Socialist agitator is, that in the social structure such as 
it now exists the poor are daily becoming poorer and the rich richer ; 
but is this statement in conformity with facts: anyhow, as far as 
France is concerned ? 

The innate love of the French rond de cuir (bureaucracy) for 
statistics is proverbial, and the accuracy of those published periodi- 
cally in the Bulletin du Ministére des Finances never having been 
questioned as far as is known, it may reasonably be assumed that 
they convey a fairly correct notion of the distribution of wealth 
in France. Statistical returns are dull reading, and it may be 
doubted whether the audiences at Socialist gatherings are much 
addicted to that class of literature, otherwise the fact might be of 
interest to some of them, that whereas the population of France 
has increased by 15 per cent. within the fifty years from 1825 to 
1875, the number of lots of agricultural land shows a rise of more 
than 36 per cent. during the same period. 

The total number of lots into which the agricultural land is 
subdivided is stated in the latest returns to be 14,236,000, with 
an average of 3:50 hectares or 8°64 acres. In the following tables 
Paris and certain communes of the departments of Corsica and 
Savoy, of which the required returns had not yet been supplied, 
are omitted : 

Number. Percentage. 

Trés petite propriété (0-2 hectares or under 4°94 acres) 10,426,368 74:09 

Petite propriété (2-6 hectares or 4°94 to 14°82 acres)|... 2,174,183 15°47 

Moyenne propriété (6-50 hectares or 14°82 to 123°55 acres) 1,351,499 9°58 

Grande propriété (50-200 hectares or 123-55 to 494°2 acres) 105,070 0-74 

Trés grande propriété (exceeding 200 hectares) ea 17,676 0°12 

Thus three-quarters of the proprietors of the soil of France may 
be said to own lots under 4°94 acres, and nine-tenths of them an 
area not exceeding 14°82. 

This pulverization of landed property may have its drawbacks 
and undoubtedly has (its ludicrous aspect is occasionally illus- 
trated by advertisements such as that of a garden with four 
trees being for sale); but its two-fold action as a check against 
the spread of Socialist ideas is obvious. The peasant proprietor 
troubles his head but little about the political questions of the 
day ; newsvendors on the Paris boulevards may shout themselves 
hoarse, announcing the fall of successive cabinets, the latest start- 
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ling intelligence from Central Africa, or what not. Entrenched, so 
to speak, within the slender palings that enclose his little strip of 
land acquired and cultivated by the sweat of his brow, he has no 
wish to extend his mental horizon far beyond them; but let the 
question of the nationalization of the land be broached to him, he 
and his brethren will rise in their thousands. 

The hard-working parsimonious land-grabbing peasant whom 
Balzac has immortalized may not be an altogether attractive type 
of humanity, but as a live bulwark against the spread of theories 
founded upon the redistribution of property he is second to 
none. 

Again, the splitting up of agricultural land into infinitesimal 
lots, has another consequence, the salutary nature of which ad- 
mits scarcely of a doubt. The rural population which inhabits 
and owns these liliputian homesteads, takes root, so to speak, in 
the soil it cultivates; and the continuous migration towards the 
large towns, which forms such a noticeable feature of the social 
question in England, has never assumed the same serious pro- 
portions in France. This statement is illustrated by the fact that 
the number of towns with a population exceeding 100,000 is in 
the United Kingdom almost treble what it is in France. 

Though the information that can be gathered on the subject, 
from official sources, may not lay claim to the same amount of 
accuracy and reliability as the returns concerning landed property, 
nevertheless, all authorities agree that the diffusion of wealth, as 
represented by Government and other securities through the 
different strata of society, is steadily progressing. 

In a remarkable speech delivered at the last Statistical Con- 
ference in Vienna, the French delegate, M. Alfred de Neymarck 
dwelt repeatedly on the marked tendency of the French Rentes, 
especially those of the 3 per cent. Irredeemable Loan, towards 
expansion in a steadily increasing circle, and towards their gradual 
transfer from the wealthy speculating capitalist to the hands of the 
thrifty rentier of the middle and lower middle classes. 

As a proof of this feature the eminent statistician laid consider- 
able stress on the fact that the number of registered Government 
bonds is increasing steadily in comparison with those to bearer, as 
results from the following figures : 


1889. 1892. 
Interest on 3 per cent. Rente nominative 262,066,650 329,742,136. 
- _ as au porteur 94,920,176 87,159,387. 


And the remarkable diffusion of the former class of bonds may be 
gathered from the fact that, even in the notoriously impecunious 


department of Corsica, the annual interest on the 3 per cent. Rente 


attains the figure of 0:98 per head of the population. 
VOL. XXIII. 44 
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The same downward motion, from the iron safe of the financier 
to the old stocking of the embryo rentier, can be traced in the 
securities of the principal Railway Companies and of the large 
institutes of credit, the majority of which are by no means in the 
hands of the large capitalists. 


Number of Average of Bonds 

Railway Company. Registered Certificates, per Certiticates. 
CedelVEst ... a ans 112,570 pes _ asa 26 
CiedeLyon ... ae si 227,142 on in sis 33 
Cie du Midi ... a wns 55,733 ane ‘ils die 35 
Cie du Nord ... — as 57,511 ae a sais 39 
Cie d’Orléans... sian vas 107,040 sins ees aie 32 
Cie de Ouest ie ‘ii 96,918 = — ve 28 
Total 656,914 32 


Thus each registered certificate represents an average holding of 
only thirty-two bonds, or a capital of say 13,600 francs and an 
annual income of 438 francs. 

No less than 7,129 amongst the 31,395 shareholders of the Crédit 
Foncier own one single share, and the average holding does not 
exceed eleven shares. 

Likewise in the general meetings of the Banque de France, the 
holders of from one to five shares form an undoubted numerical 
majority. 

The national tendency towards thrift has been further stimu- 
lated, and the ranks of the mighty army of the small rentiers 
largely increased by the great development and extension of the 
Savings Bank System. According to the latest returns, the 
number of accounts opened at the so-called Caisses d'Epargne 
Ordinaires was 6,173,054, representing an aggregate value of 
3,143,370,266 francs. 

There appear thus to be 161 Savings Bank accounts for every 
1,000 inhabitants, with an average deposit of about £20. The re- 
sults for the year preceding the one referred to (1893) would have 
appeared more striking still, as the shock produced upon the nerves 
of the cautious depositor by the protracted Panama crisis must 
account for a considerable falling off in the business transacted by 
the Caisses d’Epargne. In addition, the Post Office Savings Bank 
has by now some 1,700,000 accounts open, with a total capital of 
506,379,931 francs, 58 per cent. of which are owned by depositors 
of sums not exceeding 100 francs. 

These figures may be wearisome to wade through, but they are 
in any case illustrative, not so much of the aggregate wealth of 
France as a nation as of the manner in which the national wealth 
is diffused and distributed. 

They refer to facts stubborn and undeniable, too eloquent. to be 
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silenced even by the occasional crash of the bomb thrown by the 
hand of the self-proclaimed victim of social iniquity. 

Do they prove anything? No statistical returns will silence the 
cry of a hungry multitude inspired by the conviction—as genuine 
as was the faith of the Crusaders—that a redistribution of property 
and the nationalization of land will secure comparative ease to 
everyone of its members for all time to come. Statistics can but 
serve as a support to the conviction of those who have already cast 
their die one way or the other, and in no case can they be expected 
to illustrate more than one side of a singularly complex question, 
which in every civilized community is rapidly forcing itself to the 
front. 

Nevertheless, when self-interest in its simplest form may shelter 
itself behind the shield of patriotism, sanctioned and hallowed by 
the Church, it seems hard to imagine that a population which 
numbers a landowner for every 3°8 inhabitants, and a Savings Bank 
depositor for every 6:2 should, according to human foresight, be 


prevailed upon to lend a willing ear to the social revolutionist 
novarum rerum appetens. 


H. L. 
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THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


Ir is not without hesitation that I have undertaken to discuss 
in the pages of The National Review a subject so uninviting 
to the general reader as the Currency Question; and I should not 
venture to do so if I were not persuaded that the public are 
beginning to awake to the importance of the problem which now 


cries aloud for solution, and that a great change has occurred 


since the not very distant time when those who advocated the 
restoration of silver by international agreement to its old place in 
the currency of the worl d, were regarded by all but the few persons 
who had studied the subject, as victims of a craze, founded upon 
a denial of the most elementary principles of political economy, to 
which practical men of the world could not be expected to pay 
serious attention. The attitude of public opinion towards the 
Currency Question is, I believe, now very different. The fact is 
becoming generally known that the masters and teachers of eco- 
nomic science in this country are almost unanimous in admitting 
the theoretic soundness of the bimetallic theory and in recognizing 
the danger of attempting to alter the world’s standard of value 
from silver and gold to gold alone. The injury done to trade by 
the absence of any common standard of value between the East and 
the West has become more conspicuous than ever. The critical 
financial position of India,resulting from the general demonetization 
of silver has arrested the attention of all thinking men who re- 
cognize the common responsibility borne by the citizens of a great 
empire ; and even among those whose attention is confined to 
their own personal interests, an uneasy suspicion seems to be gain- 
ing ground that the creeping paralysis which has so long afilicted, 
and still afilicts, the whole world of commerce, cannot be fully 
accounted for by an off-hand reference to over-production and the 
Baring crisis. It is beginning to be felt, if not yet definitely ad- 
mitted, that the great writers on political economy may after all 
be in the right. There may be a necessary connection, as of cause 
and effect, between the volume of the metallic currency,as compared 
with the work it has to do, and the general range of prices; and 
if so, the fall of prices, which, with occasional and temporary up- 
ward waves, has been going on for the last twenty years, may, as 
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bimetallists contend, be in great part due to the general adoption 
of gold monometallism, and may be destined to continue so long 
as the civilized world, growing rapidly in wealth and population, 
depends upon gold alone for its supply of standard money. 

It is not my present purpose to discuss in minute detail any of 
the various points of controversy which have arisen between the 
advocates and the opponents of the double standard, or to con- 
sider the means by which the double standard, if approved in 
principle, could be practically introduced with the least possible 
disturbance of existing business relations. This difficult and 
complicated question could not be adequately treated within the 
limits of an article in a monthly review, and I merely propose on 
the present occasion to sketch as briefly as possible the monetary 
history of the precious metals, so as to make clear the nature of 
the monetary revolution which has now been in progress for more 
than twenty years. I shall also call attention to the evils to which 
that revolution has already given rise, endeavour to indicate 
the still greater evils which it is likely to inflict upon the world in 
the future, and examine some of the stock arguments against bi- 
metallism. 

It is only within the last quarter of a century that econo- 
mists have successfully investigated the conditions under which a 
double monetary standard can be permanently maintained, but the 
joint use of gold and silver as money is as old as history. Here, 
as in other directions, practice preceded theory; men walked and 
swam and shot with bows and arrows long before they began to 
discover the principles of mechanics, and the two precious metals 
were used concurrently as money at a ratio fixed by authority 
thousands of years before the theory of bimetallism began to be 
studied. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the various articles which 
have at different times, and in different places, been used as the 
standard of value. But it may be well to call attention to the 
fact that there is no obvious magical virtue in either gold or silver 
setting these metals apart, as it were by divine decree, for use as 
money. It was only gradually and by long experience that man- 
kind came to adopt gold and silver as the most convenient 
materials for a standard of value and medium of exchange. The 
position which they have long held is the result of a process of 
natural selection, and there is no reason why the world should not 
reject either silver or gold, or even both metals, if any substitute 
could be found which would give on the whole, and in the long 
run, more satisfactory results. Our monetary policy should be 
regulated simply by considerations of expediency, using the word 
expediency in its widest sense. 
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There is no doubt that in the first instance gold and silver passed 
from hand to hand by weight, as they still do in some parts of China. 
In countries where both metals circulated in this manner trouble 
and confusion arose, as they have arisen in the present day, from 
variations in the relative value of the two metals, and the rulers 
found it necessary to declare the ratio of exchange at which gold 
and silver would be received in payment of taxes or tribute. The 
ratio thus declared was not an arbitrary one, but was supposed to be 
the market ratio of the day, and the object of declaring it was to 
prevent disputes between the persons who collected taxes and those 
who paid them, and no doubt also to get rid of the risk of fraud on 
the part of tax-collectors. The fixing of a ratio had, as we now 
know, a remarkable influence under certain conditions in pre- 
venting or limiting fluctuations in the relative value of the two 
metals, and was the origin of what has been known in recent 
years as bimetallism,—a system which has prevailed, in a more 
or less imperfect form, from the earliest times till some twenty 
years ago. It is a great mistake to suppose that it was only in 
the earlier portion of the present century that the fluctuations in 
the relative value of the two metals were confined within narrow 
limits. At various epochs in the world’s history, and in many dif- 
ferent countries, comparative fixity of relative value was secured by 
the authoritative declaration of a ratio at which the two metals 
could be used as money. Indeed, it seems to be impossible to use 
the two metals concurrently as money in any country, not in the 
purely savage state, unless the ratio between them for use as 
money be authoritatively declared. The ratios which prevailed 
in some of the great nations of antiquity have been accurately 
determined. 

The following passage taken from an article by Professor F. Max 
Miller in The Fortnightly Review for March, 1889, is conclusive 
on this point. 


‘‘ Thousands of ancient coins have thus been tested, and the result has been to 
show that the ratio between gold and silver was fixed from the earliest time with 
the utmost accuracy. 

The ratio, as Dr. Brugsch has shown, was one to twelve and a half in Egypt ; 
it was, as proved by Dr. Brandis, one to thirteen and one-third in Babylonia, and 
in all the countries which adopted the Babylonian standard. There have been slight 
fluctuations, and there are instances of debased coinage in ancient as well as in 
modern times. But for international trade and tribute, the old Babylonian 
standard was maintained for a very long time. 

These numismatic researches, which have been carried on with indefatigable in- 
dustry by some of the most eminent scholars in Europe, may seem simply curious, 
but like all historical studies they convey some useful lessons. 

They prove that in spite of inherent difficulties, the great political and com- 
mercial nations of the ancient world did succeed in solving the bimetallic problem, 

nd in maintaining for centuries a fixed standard between silver and gold.” 
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The practice of coining, which is believed to have originated in 
Asia Minor some 700 years before the Christian era, was a great 
step in the development of the standard of value and medium of 
circulation, and I need not enlarge on the advantages which re- 
sulted from this reform, as the convenience of having the weight 
and fineness of the circulating medium certified by authority is 
obvious. 

From the use of coined money issued by authority sprang the 
idea of legal tender, and so a creditor, who in very early times 
could demand his shekel of fine silver, subsequently became entitled 
under the law only to what the ruler of the country or his officers 
certified to be a shekel of fine silver. 

The most valuable inventions are liable to be abused, and the 
invention of coined money issued as legal tender has not proved an 
exception to the rule. As rulers in early times were subject to 
little restraint, and not usually more enlightened than their sub- 
jects, they were readily induced to make a profit by certifying, as, 
say, a shekel of silver, a coin which contained less than the full 
quantity of metal, and it was an easy transition from a debased 
coin to a coin made of a totally different metal, and from that to 
something which was neither coin nor metal. The best example 
of such proceedings with which we are familiar in the present day 
is the issue of what is called inconvertible paper money, or, in other 
words, pieces of paper which the Government of the day declares 
to be legal tender, but which are not convertible into coin, and 
which depend for their value partly on the limitation of the quan- 
tity issued, and partly on the hope that they may some day be made 
convertible into coin on demand. 

In England, silver was the monetary standard throughout the 
Middle Ages, and it was not till the reign of Edward III. that a 
successful attempt was made to put gold coins into circulation ; but 
from that time both gold and silver coins circulated, the ratio of 
exchange between them being declared from time to time by Royal 
authority. The legal standard of the country continued to be silver, 
but coins of both metals were in circulation and were frequently 
debased, and the ratio of exchange between them altered. What 
I have just said of England might, I believe, be said with equal 
truth of most European countries at that time. The inconvenience 
and loss arising from such a state of things must have been very 
great, and such as would not be borne for a day at the present 
time. Business was, however, conducted on very different princi- 
ples from those which now prevail; and those who made their 
living by trade and commerce had to take things as they found 
them, since they possessed no means of applying a remedy. Our 
gigantic modern system of manufacture, trade and finance, would 
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have been simply impossible under such standards of value as the 
traders and bankers of former times were forced to accept. 

Among other fallacies which prevailed in those days, it was com- 
monly held that the wealth of a country depended on the quantity 
of gold and silver money which it contained. It has been well 
said that the measure of wealth had come to be mistaken for the 
wealth itself. It was quite a common practice for a ruler to de- 
liberately overvalue the gold coins with the intention of attracting 
gold from foreign countries, and great surprise was experienced 
when it was found that the overvaluation of gold necessarily in- 
volved the undervaluation of silver, and that, though gold was 
attracted by this device, silver was exported to an equal extent, 
and no alteration was effected in the aggregate quantity of gold 
and silver contained in the country. Laws were passed against 
the export of both gold and silver, but such laws were, of course, 
easily evaded. 

It is difticult to imagine a more exasperating state of things than 
that under which both gold and silver circulated in different coun- 
tries at rates fixed independently by the ruler of each country, and 
altered from time to time with the object of attracting gold or 
silver from neighbouring countries. These evils appear to have 
reached their climax in England in the reign of James I. There is 
no doubt but that the large influx of silver from America after the 
year 1545, tended to lower the value of that metal, but it has always 
seemed to me that the great alteration in relative value, which took 
place between 1620 and 1650, was largely due to the meddling with 
the legal ratio which took place in England and adjoining countries 
at that time. There was no such alteration in the relative produc- 
tion of the two metals during those years as would suffice to account 
for it. 

After 1660 there was no serious fluctuation in relative value down 
to comparatively recent times, a fact which I ascribe to the growing 
recognition of the futility of attempting to attract the precious 
metals from other countries by altering the legal ratio. In the 
reign of William IIT., however, events occurred which have had a 
most important influence in shaping the monetary policy of 
Europe in the present century. In that reign the currency of 
England fell into a most extraordinary state of confusion owing to 
the fraudulent clipping of the silver coin; and the guinea, which 
was the gold coin in ordinary use, commanded for a time a very 
high premium. When the coins fraudulently reduced in weight 
had been called in and new full-weight silver coins were issued in 
their place, great trouble was experienced in reducing the premium 
on guineas. This premium was gradually brought down by orders 
of the Government, which declared the ratio at which the receivers 
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of the public revenue would accept either gold or silver coins, but. 
the final order left the guinea overvalued as compared with the silver 
coins, with the inevitable result that the new full-weight silver 
coins were exported, and the currency of England became gold 
coins, supplemented by light-weight silver coins which it was not 
profitable to export. The legal standard of the country continued 
to be silver. 

This state of things lasted till 1798, when the value of silver fell 
relatively to gold, and it once more became profitable to bring 
silver to the Mint to be coined. By this time the English people 
had become accustomed to the use of gold, and an Act was passed 
expressly prohibiting the free coinage of silver. In the beginning 
of the present century the currency of England was composed of 
inconvertible and depreciated paper, and when, after the close of 
the great war with Napoleon, a return was made to specie pay- 
ments, the legal standard of England was declared to be gold, 
mainly, I believe, on the ground that by their use of gold instead. 
of silver for over a hundred years, the English people had shown 
their preference for that metal. That the people preferred gold to 
silver as currency at that time was probably correct ; but that pre- 
ference arose from their having been accustomed to use gold for 
over a hundred years; and they were accustomed to use gold 
because gold had been overvalued in the first instance, and not, as 
has been sometimes said, because they were originally so strongly 
attached to gold that debtors preferred to pay their debts in gold 
at a loss to themselves rather than use silver. There never has 
been in the history of the world, and there never will be until 
human nature ceases to be what it is, a case in which of two sets 
of coins circulating side by side the dearer will drive out the 
cheaper. ; 

The formal adoption of the gold standard by England had no 
appreciable effect on the relative value of the two metals, because 
the majority of nations still adhered to the silver standard, and the 
system of double legal tender prevailed extensively, especially in 
France, where there has always been a great store of the precious 
metals. This state of things lasted till the year 1873, and not- 
withstanding the great increase in the production of gold owing to 
the discoveries in California and Australia, the disturbance in value 
was comparatively slight. Indeed, so great was this stability, that 
its continued existence came to be accepted almost as a law of 
nature, which would never be broken; and Professor Cairnes placed 
the following opinion on record in the year 1872 :— 

“T may now say (1872) that I am disposed to assign much less 
importance to this question of a change in the monetary standard 
of India than I did when the above passage was writen, The 
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reasoning assumes the probability of a serious divergence in the 
relative value of gold and silver, but I now believe that such a 
divergence is practically out of the question.” 

I call special attention to the fact that this opinion was placed on 
record by one of the ablest economists of the present century in 
the year 1872, or, in other words, just before the beginning of those 
fluctuations in the relative value of the precious metals, and of that 
depreciation of silver as compared with gold which have brought 
India within a measurable distance of bankruptcy. We can now 
see that in reality the position in 1872 was full of danger. Gold 
and silver were both used as standard money, and divided the 
monetary work of the world between them; for a long period there 
had been comparative fixity of relative value between the two 
metals, but the causes of this steadiness, the importance of main- 
taining it, and the readiness with which it could be destroyed were 
practically unrecognized and unknown. 

On the other hand, the eminence which England, the sole gold- 
using country of any importance, had attained in manufactures, 
commerce, and finance had unconsciously led many people to 
believe that there must be some special virtue in the gold 
standard; and an abundant supply of gold seemed to offer to 
other nations the means of adopting the English system. In 
fact, the monetary system of the world was in 1872 in what may 
be termed a state of unstable equilibrium, and we were on the eve 
of a monetary revolution which is still in progress, and the 
force of which is far from being exhausted. 

It is well known how the change was brought about. Germany 
altered her standard from silver to gold. France and the other 
States of the Latin Union closed their mints to silver. The 
United States, where the currency was for the time inconver- 
tible and depreciated paper, abandoned the system of double 
legal tender, a change which had the most serious results when 
a return was made to specie payments. Other nations followed 
in the same direction, and India was suddenly brought face to 
face with the great currency problem in the most disagreeable 
form by finding that the gold prices of silver fell, while the 
exchange on England went down and became subject to excessive 
fluctuations. 

It so happened that I was employed in the Finance Department 
of the Government of India at the time, and I distinctly recollect 
that in the first instance, the general impression was that the mis- 
chief was due to the great Comstock Lode, which was supposed to be 
pouring out unlimited quantities of silver. Discussion and enquiry 
followed, and gradually it came to be recognized that by far the 
most momentous currency change of which there is any record 
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in the history of the world had been initiated with almost com- 
plete failure on the part of the civilized world to recognize the 
nature of the change or to appreciate the consequences that must 
follow. The question has been investigated by a Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons and by a Royal Commission. It 
has formed the subject of three International Conferences and 
given rise to a flood of currency literature. I will not say that no 
progress has been made in the education of the public mind, for I 
am satisfied that very much light has been thrown on the problem 
by the discussions that have taken place during the last twenty 
years. But unanimity of opinion has not been secured, and the 
great currency problem is still unsolved. A wrong solution would 
lead to widespread disaster of indefinite magnitude, and yet a solu- 
tion of some sort there must be. The movement has begun, we are 
on an inclined plane, and if nothing is done we must roll to the 
bottom, though we neither know where the bottom is nor what our 
condition will be when we get there. 

The disputants are divided into two camps—the bimetallists, who 
urge that silver should be restored to its old position as money and 
that the world should revert to the system of double legal tender ; 
and monometallists, who maintain that financial salvation is not to 
be found outside the pale of the single gold standard, a position 
which necessarily involves the exclusion, wholly or partially, of 
silver from its former position as standard money of the world. 
Some monometallists, I believe, advocate the gradual extension of 
the single gold standard to the whole civilized world, silver having 
become, in their opinion, a discredited metal, unworthy to be 
treated as a standard of value. Another, and I believe a larger, 
section of the gold camp favour the adoption of the gold standard 
by one-half the world and of the silver standard by the other. The 
latter proposal has always appeared to me to be wanting in the 
elements of finality. It would leave the civilized world exposed 
to the evils of a break of monetary gauge, and I am unable to dis- 
cover any principle on which it could be decided what countries 
should adopt the gold standard and what countries should adopt 
the silver standard; nor do I see how a country could be pre- 
vented from deserting from one standard to the other with all 
the attendant monetary disturbance which necessarily results from 
such changes. It has been said, and I believe quite seriously, that 
all the rich countries should choose gold and the poor ones silver, 
but a little examination will show that such a solution is imprac- 
ticable. An International Conference, assembled for the purpose 
of settling the monetary affairs of the world on the basis of rich 
nations adopting gold and poor ones silver, would be unlikely to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. Unanimity of opinion might, 
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for the first time in the history of such conferences, be secured, but 
it would be secured by the representative of every nation declaring 
that he appeared on behalf of an undoubtedly wealthy and solvent 
community, and one that was determined to march in the van of 
civilization. If by any accident a nation could be found willing to 
admit that it was too poor to enjoy the luxury of a gold standard, 
it would be necessary for it, in order to maintain the currency 
equilibrium, to admit not merely that it was poor in the present, 
but that it intended to remain poor in the future, as an access of 
wealth at a future date would involve the adoption of the more 
fashionable standard. For my part I have always recognized that 
there can be no permanent halting-place between a general return to 
the old system of double legal tender and the gradual extension of 
the gold standard to all civilized countries. The sooner England 
can be brought to recognize that in this case there are two courses 
open to her, and not three, the better for all the interests con- 
cerned. 

In attempting to decide what course should be followed, the 
first question we have got to consider is whether it is possible to 
extend the gold standard throughout the whole world or through- 
out that portion of it which can lay some claim to be considered 
civilized. 

To this question it seems to me that the answer must be in the 
negative. Of those nations which at present profess to have a gold 
standard, a great many have such a standard in name only and not 
in reality. Their standard is inconvertible and depreciated paper. 
Of the nations which effectively maintain the gold standard, several 
have large quantities of overvalued silver coins of full legal tender 
which now pass as money for more than double the value of the 
metal contained in them. I may instance the United States and 
the States of the Latin Union. India contains an immense mass 
of overvalued silver coin, while there is not a single gold coin in 
her legal currency. Gold in India, whether coined or uncoined, is 
simply a commodity at present. The evils of an inconvertible paper 
currency are obvious, and the existence of overvalued coin of full 
legal tender is contrary to sound principle and may at any time 
lead to disaster, though we cannot say when or how. Nobody has 
yet ventured to imagine such a thing as a gold standard in China. 

No doubt there has been a large increase in the production of 
gold in Africa, and there is every prospect that the production of 
gold in that country has not yet reached its maximum. Any 
probable increase will, however, not do more than fill the void caused 
by the cessation of the issue of legal tender money in the United 
States under the operation of the Sherman Act. 

The population and wealth of the world are growing at such a rate, 
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and the use of gold for other than monetary purposes is so general, 
that the increased production of that metal is not likely to meet 
what we may call normal demands for it, apart altogether from the 
large amount that would be required to replace overvalued silver 
and inconvertible paper, and to meet the further demand due to 
the extension of the gold standard to such countries as India and 
the far East. 

Whether India will succeed in establishing a gold standard or 
not is a question which only time can decide. The weight of 
opinion is on the side of those who hold that a gold standard 
cannot be established in India, but in such a matter, authority is 
not conclusive, and it seems to me that with good management, 
the gold standard may be established, though the bulk of the Indian 
currency can never be gold. 

Whether India can or cannot succeed, in course of time, in 
establishing a gold standard, the permanent establishment of the 
universal gold standard throughout the world appears to be a 
mere dream, and not worthy of consideration by practical imen. 

Apart from the question of the possibility of establishing a uni- 
versal gold standard, there is the still more important question 
whether it would be expedient to establish such a standard if it 
were possible to do so. The universal gold standard might prove, 
as an eminent authority once said, a false Utopia, a Dead Sea fruit 
that would turn to ashes on the lips. 

We may form some opinion on this subject. by considering what 
has happened since the process of excluding silver from the stand- 
ard money of the world began in 1873. 

The natural consequence to be expected from the exclusion of 
silver from the monetary standard is a great fall in prices, and such 
fall in prices has actually been experienced since 1873 in a degree 
which has been undoubtedly injurious. 

It has been said that the fall in prices is due to the progress of 
human invention, and that, however much individuals may have 
suffered, the fall is a benefit to mankind; and bimetallists have 
been accused of wishing to put back the hand on the dial, and 
deprive the world of the benefits that follow industrial progress. 

He must be blind to the signs of the times who would deny that 
there has been great progress in the last twenty years, and that 
such progress has benefited mankind. But bimetallists have 
neither the wish nor the power to»stay the progress of invention. 
The general adoption of bimetallism would not deprive the world 
of the benefit of a single human invention. It would neither tear 
up our railways, nor destroy our steamships, nor break down our 
telegraph lines. On the contrary, one of the objects of those who 
advocate bimetallism is to remove that break of monetary gauge 
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which now obstructs the interchange of commodities and hampers 
the profitable investment of capital. If the adoption of bimetallism 
were attended by those consequences it would afford a wider field 
for the exercise of human ingenuity and enterprise, and by in- 
creasing the total production of the world it would benefit alike 
the capitalist and the labourer. Surely the presumption is in 
favour of a monetary system, which, while facilitating commercial 
and industrial progress, would have prevented so great a fall in 
prices as that which we have experienced since 1873. 

A fall in the prices of commodities due to their production with 
a less expenditure of capital and labour is a good thing; a con- 
tinuous fall in prices caused by a currency change is an evil. One 
may ,desire to remedy the latter evil without wishing to make 
commodities dear. 

A general and continuous fall in prices has serious economic re- 
sults. It increases the burden of all obligations fixed in terms of 
money ; it also reduces profits and tends to produce conflicts be- 
tween labour and capital. The industrial machine no longer works 
smoothly, and the production of material wealth is hindered. It 
is sometimes said that an appreciation of the standard benefits the 
working-man, because the prices of the articles which he consumes 
fall while his wages remain for a time as high as before. I venture 
to doubt the soundness of this argument, and I believe we should 
never have heard it but for the fact that the working-man has got 
a vote. In opposition I could point out that many of the pay- 
ments made by the working-man are largely fixed by custom, and 
do not fall at all, or fall slowly ; that a penalty on capital means a 
reduced demand for labour, and that all parties lose when dis- 
putes regarding wages draw to a head. 

But I prefer to rest the argument on a broader and more 
general basis. If appreciation of the standard of value clogs the 
industrial machine and hinders production, as it undoubtedly does, 
and if it, at the same time, gives a larger share of the products of 
industry and capital to the sleeping partner, the debenture holder, 
and mortgagee, as it undoubtedly does, there must be less to divide 
between the manufacturers and the workers, and I doubt if the 
worker under such circumstances can really obtain a higher wage 
out of what is, in all strictness, a reduced proportion of a smaller 
total. 

Evils arising from the growing burden of monetary obligations 
daily present themselves in this country. They have led to judicial 
interference with contracts, which may go further. No doubt these 
evils are due, to a large extent, to economic causes ; but it is the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back, and the fact that we are pass- 
ing through a period of economic disturbance is no justification 
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for a monetary revolution which must intensify and aggravate what 
is in itself unavoidable. 

All countries which have borrowed largely appear to be in diffi- 
culties. If prices fall by one-third it takes fifty per cent. more pro- 
duce to discharge a money debt. If prices fall fifty per cent., it re- 
quires double the amount of produce. 

Many countries may have borrowed more heavily than was pru- 
dent, others may have spent the borrowed money in a foolish or 
wasteful manner, but at the same time there remains the indisput- 
able fact that it now takes from fifty to one hundred per cent. more 
produce to discharge many debts than was required at the time 
these debts were contracted. Cheapness of production may 
account for a portion of this increase, but not, as it seems to me, 
for all. 

The objections, then, to the universal gold standard are: (1) that 
no means can be seen of supplying the amount of gold required for 
such a purpose ; (2) that it is impossible to get rid of the overvalued 
silver coins now in the currencies of the worlds; and (3) that the 
monetary change now in progress has been attended with a great 
fall in prices which has produced injurious results, while it is quite 
impossible to estimate to what extent prices may fall if the present 
policy is persisted in. 

I will now notice briefly some of the objections which have 
been taken to the re-establishment of bimetallism. Some of 
these objections destroy one another, but I will notice them 
separately. 

The first objection is that the quantity of money has practically 
no effect on prices, or, as it was put by one authority, that there are 
£6,000 millions of credit in England and only £100 millions of gold ; 
that credit has as much influence on prices as gold ; and that any 
possible addition of gold to the £6,100 millions of circulating 
medium (credit and gold) in England would have no perceptible 
effect on prices.— Volumes might be written on the relation between 
prices and the quantity of money, but the argument to which I 
have alluded may be disposed of very briefly. I do not know how 
the figure giving the quantity of credit in England has been ob- 
tained, but if the circulating medium of England is comprised of 
£6,000 millions of credit and £100 millions of gold, and if credit 
and gold have, quantity for quantity, precisely the same effect on 
prices, the reduction of credit by £100 millions would have no 
perceptible effect on prices. Could the same thing be said if £100 
tuillions of gold were withdrawn, or £80 millions or £60 millions ? 
I think that any such withdrawal would produce not merely a 
greater effect than the withdrawal of an equal amount of credit 
but that it would shake our financial system to its foundation. 
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Therefore, gold must have a very different and a greater effect on 
prices than an equal amount of credit. 

Again, let us assume that £6,100 millions of gold is added to 
our circulating medium. According to the theory about credit and 
gold which I have just stated, this increase in the total circulating 
medium should double prices, yet the man who holds that such 
an increase of gold would merely double prices is not a person with 
whom it is worth while to argue. 

The cases which I have stated are, of course, extreme cases, but 
it is extreme cases which afford the readiest test of the soundness 
of a general law. 

The development of credit during the last twenty years has been 
at least as great in gold countries as in silver countries. If, then, 
credit is the predominant factor in regulating prices (so far as they 
are affected hy the circulating medium) gold prices should have 
fallen since 1873 as little as silver prices have fallen; we know that 
gold prices have fallen much more than silver prices. 

It has also been said that the price of each commodity rises or 
falls under the operation of economic causes affecting that com- 
modity, and that the influence of the standard of value is practi- 
cally nil. This view will not bear examination. 

The pound sterling at one time exchanged for ten rupees; at 
present it is worth nearly twenty rupees. If an article was worth a 
pound sterling twenty-five years ago, it was worth ten rupees at 
that time. 

If the same article is still worth a pound sterling, it is now 
worth twenty rupees. If it is only worth ten shillings its value 
is still ten rupees. On the former supposition the gold price has 
remained the same while the silver price has risen one hundred 
per cent. On the latter supposition the gold price has fallen fifty 
per cent., while the silver price has remained the same. How is 
it possible under such circumstances to hold that the metallic 
standard of value has, practically, no effect on prices? It is a 
remarkable fact that men are to be found capable of asserting at 
one time that the quantity of money has no effect on prices, and at 
another that it is the increased production of silver that has caused 
its fall in value, or, in other words, a rise in the value of other 
commodities measured in silver; that is, in silver prices. 

Another objection that has been raised is that war might occur 
after an International Agreement had been adopted for the use of 
both gold and silver as money, and that one of the parties to the 
Agreement might withdraw from it with a twofold object—to 
damage its opponent and to obtain gold, which is supposed to be 
of special value in time of war. 

The answer is that a nation which withdrew from the Agreement 
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might possibly damage itself, but could not injure its opponent, 
which would still have the same standard as the rest of the world, 
and that a country can always get as much gold as it can pay for, 
whether gold is its standard of value or not. . 

I have never heard that the existence of a silver standard in 
Germany was an appreciable hindrance to that country in her last 
great war, and there are many instances of successful wars having 
been waged by countries that had an inconvertible and depreciated 
standard. Gunpowder is even more necessary for war than gold, 
but it is possible to get a sufficient supply of that material without 
elevating it to the dignity of a standard of value. 

I have already alluded to the argument that a fall in prices due 
to diminished cost of production is a gain to mankind. A fall in 
prices caused by cheaper production is a totally different thing 
from a fall in prices caused by a currency change. Bimetallists 
could not prevent a fall in prices by increasing the cost of produc- 
tion, and would not if they could. Their objects are quite ditterent; 
they wish to still further cheapen production and to enable man- 
kind to obtain the necessities, the comforts, and even the luxuries 
of existence, at a minimum cost in labour and capital, and they 
hope to do something towards this end by giving the whole world 
the same standard of value, that standard being the one which 
prevailed up to 1873, and being also, in their opinion, the best 
standard which the ingenuity of man can devise under existing 
circumstances. 

It has been said that a change has taken place in recent years 
which gives the working man a larger share of the products 
of labour than he formerly obtained, and it has been insinuated 
that it is against this result that bimetallists are fighting, and 
fighting in vain. The accusation is unfounded. Human invention 
has greatly improved the means of production. We all benefit by 
this change, and bimetallism could not deprive us of the benefit. 
The working man also gets a larger share of the products of labour 
than he formerly did, and so long as human invention remains un- 
checked and capital continues to grow his position will continue to 
improve. If bimetallism possess the advantages which its advocates 
claim for it, its restoration would still further improve the position 
of the working man and of everybody else. 

It is remarkable that those who allege, and with good reason, 
that the position of the working man has greatly improved, so that 
he now obtains a larger share of the products of industry, and at 
the same time assert that there has been no appreciation of the 
standard of value, cannot see that under such circumstances the 
wages of labour should have largely risen. If the working man 


now obtains a larger share of the products of industry, and if wages 
VOL. XXIII. 
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have nevertheless fallen rather than risen, the appreciation of gold 
is proved. 

Very many people hold the opinion that even if the standard of 
value has appreciated, it is a good thing for England. We area 
creditor nation, and the lower prices fall the greater is the quantity 
of commodities which our debtors must give us in order to discharge 
their obligations. 

There are, however, some considerations which weaken the force 
of this argument. 

In the first place a large proportion of the English capital in- 
vested abroad is invested in industrial enterprises where the return 
depends on the yearly rate of profit, and is not a fixed annual rate 
of interest. In such cases there has been no gain, but rather a 
loss, under the state of things that has existed since 1873. 

Of the money invested abroad at a fixed rate of interest an 
appreciable portion is in silver securities, and on all such securities 
there has been loss and not gain. 

Even those lucky persons who have foreign investments on 
which the interest is payable in gold at a fixed rate have not alto- 
gether escaped. The rate of interest has been cut down, or it has 
not been paid at all; in some cases the capital has been lost. Of 
course this result has often been due to the fact that the original 
investment was a foolish or unsafe one, but the greater the burden 
which the fall in prices imposes on the debtor the more likely he is 
to repudiate. I can find no evidence of the English investor in 
foreign securities having had a specially good time in recent 
years. Such evidence as there is points in the opposite direction. 

On the whole it seems to me not only selfish but shortsighted 
for investors in gold securities at a fixed rate of interest to crow too 
loudly over the appreciation of the standard. The foreign debtor 
might apply the argument in a way the creditor would not like, 
and the vast majority of the English people have no foreign invest- 
ments and might show but little sympathy for a Shylock who had 
over-reached himself. 

For my part I do not believe that those who use this argument 
really attach much importance to it. They are opposed to a change 
which they do not understand, and they catch at the first weapon 
that comes to hand, regardless of the fact that it is double-edged 
and may wound themselves. 

No intelligent man who looks at the question as a whole can 
seriously think that the disruption of the world’s monetary stand- 
ard could possibly benefit a manufacturing, trading, and financial 
nation such as England, or that it would be other than a gain to 
this country to have the Currency Question settled, in the manner 
most advantageous to the whole world. 
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In conclusion, there is one consideration to which I would invite 
attention. Some forty years ago, or thereabouts, great hope was 
entertained that free-trade would be universally adopted. That 
hope has been disappointed. About the same time the great 
nations of the world showed some inclination towards the settle- 
ment of important questions by International Agreement. In this 
respect also we have gone back instead of forward. We appear to 
have entered on an era of protection at home, and territorial greed 
abroad, of selfish isolation, international rivalry, and ever-growing 
armaments. No man can foresee what the end will be. The 
causes at work are various, and it is easier to perceive the danger 
than to suggest a remedy. But it may safely be asserted that a 
not unimportant factor in the present reaction against free-trade 
is the fall in prices which affects all countries that have a gold 
standard. 

The Currency Question could have been settled by International 
Agreement with comparative ease in 1881. England failed to 
realize the magnitude of the responsibility which her position 
imposed on her, and put the question aside as one that did not 
concern her. It was an unfortunate decision. A different line of 
action would have settled the Currency Question and given mone- 
tary peace to the world; would have removed an obstacle that 


stands in the way of free-trade, and done something to promote 
international goodwill. 


Davip Barsour, 
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Mrs. Martin lived down a high-banked lane, which, as it led no 
whither in particular, was subject to little trattic, and which she 
occupied all by herself, though her cabin stood the middle one in a 
row of three. You could see at a glance that the left-hand dwelling 
was vacant, for the browned thatch had fallen in helplessly, and the 
rafters stuck up through it like the ribs of a stranded wreck. The 
other was less obviously deserted ; still its plight could be easily per- 
ceived in weedy threshold and cobweb-curtained window. It testi- 
fied strongly to the lonesomeness of the neighbourhood that no 
child had yet enjoyed the bliss of sending a stone crash through 
the flawed greenish pane. Both of them had, in fact, been empty 
for many months. From the ruined one the Egan family had gone 
piecemeal, following each other westward in detachments, until 
even the wrinkled parents were settled in California, where they 
blinked by day at the strange fierce sunshine, and dreamed by night 
back again under the soft-shadowed skies of the ould counthry. 
Soon after that, the O’Keefes had made a more abrupt flitting from 
next door, departing on the same day, all together, except little 
Kate and Joe, whose death of the fever was what had “ given their 
poor mother, the crathur, a turn like agin the place.” Since then 
no new tenants had succeeded them in the row, which was, to be 
sure, out of the way, and out of repair, and not in any respect a 
desirable residence. 

The loss of her neighbours was a very serious misfortune to Mrs. 
Martin, as she had long depended upon them for a variety of 
things, which she would have herself summed up in the term 
“company.” She had been early widowed and left quite alone in 
the world, so that through most of the inexorable years which 
turned an eager-eyed girl into a regretful-looking little old woman, 
she had found herself obliged to seek much of her interest in life 
outside her own small domestic circle—all forlorn centre. This 
was practicable enough while she lived under one thatch with two 
large families, who were friendlily content that their solitary 
neighbour should take cognisance of their goings out and comings 
in. Upon occasion, indeed, she had unforebodingly grumbled that 
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the young Egans and O’Keefes “had her moidhered wid the 
whillaballoo they would be risin’ continyal.” But when they were 
gone a terrible blank and silence filled up their place, as well might 
be, since her kind had thus suddenly receded far beyond her daily 
ken. A weary [rish mile intervened between her and the nearest 
cottages of Clonmacreevagh, and it was only “ of a very odd while ” 
her rheumatics had allowed her to hobble that far, even to Mass. 
Seldom or never now did she make her way at all down the 
windings of the lane, where the grass from its tall banks encroached 
monthly more and more upon the ancient ruts; and other passen- 
gers were hardly less infrequent. The lands about lay waste, or 
in sheep-walks, so that there was nothing to bring farm-carts and 
horses and men lumbering and plodding along it, and to attract 
anybody else what was there but a mournful little old woman in a 
dark cavernous kitchen, where the only bright objects were the 
fire-blink and the few bits of shining crockery on the dresser, 
which she had not often the heart these times to polish up? So 
week out and week in, never a foot went past her door, as a rule 
with just one exception. 

Michael O’Toole, a farmer on the townland, did her the kindness 
of letting his cart drive out of its way every Saturday and leave at 
her house the “loaves and male and grains of tay,” which her lame- 
ness would have otherwise made it difficult for her to come by. This 
was, of course, a great convenience, and ensured her one weekly 
caller But, unluckily for her, Tim Doran the carter was a man 
quite singularly devoid of conversational gifts, and so grimly un- 
sociable besides, that her provisions might almost as well have 
been washed up by the sea, or conveyed to her by inarticulate 
ravens. If he possibly could, he would always dump down the 
parcels on the road before her door, and jog along hurriedly un- 
accosted ; and though Mrs. Martin could generally prevent that 
by keeping a lookout for him, she never succeeded in attaining to 
the leisurely gossip after which she hungered. Beyond mono- 
syllables Tim would not go, and the poor little wiles by which 
she sought to inveigle him into discourse failed of detaining him 
as signally as if they had been gossamer threads stretched across 
his road. She had so often tried, for instance, to lengthen his halt 
by telling him she thought “the horse was after pickin’ up a 
stone,” that at last he ceased even to glance at the beast’s feet for 
verification, but merely grunted and said: “Oh, git along out of 
that, mare.” Then the mud-splashed blue cart, and sorrel horse, 
and whity-brown jacket, would pass out of sight round the turn of 
the lane, and the chances were that she would not again set eyes 


on a human face, until they reappeared jogging from the opposite 
direction that day week. 
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In the long afternoons, which sometimes began for her before 
twelve o'clock if she got expeditiously through her “ readyin’ up,” 
the lag-foot hours seemed dismally empty, and during them she 
was especially prone to crown her sorrow with memories of her 
happier things: of the time when she need only slip out at her 
own door, and in at Mrs. Egan’s or Mrs. O’Keefe’s, if she wanted 
plenty of company, and when “themselves or the childer would 
be runnin’ in to her every minute of the day. If there was nothin’ 
else,” she mused, “the crathurs of hins and chuckens foostherin’ 
about the place looked a thrifle gay like.” Mrs. Martin herself 
kept no fowl, for “how would she get hobblin’ after them, if they 
tuk to strayin’ on her?” And she had attempted vainly to adopt 
the O’Keefes’ cat, which became unsettled in its mind upon the 
departure of its late owners, and at length roamed desperately 
away into unknown regions. Thus, nowadays, when the little old 
woman gazed listlessly over her half-door, all she could see was the 
quiet green bank across the road, with perhaps a dingy white 
sheep inanely nibbling atop. Then she would sometimes feel at 
first as if it were only a dreary Sunday or holiday, when the 
silence and solitude being caused by her neighbours’ absence at 
Mass would end on their return; but presently she would be 
stricken with the recollection that they were irrevocably gone, 
and that, watch as long as she might, she would never more 
hear their voices grow louder and clearer coming up the lane, 
preluding their appearance anon, a cheerful company, round the 
turn fast by. 

One afternoon, however, her hopeless lookout did result in some- 
thing pleasant. It was a Christmas Eve, and dull, chilly weather, 
overclouded with fleecy grey, thinned here and there into silvery 
dimness, a sheath from which a fiery rose might flush at sun- 
setting. She was just turning away with a shiver from the 
draughty door when she caught a glimpse of Father Gilmore’s 
long coat flapping between the banks. It was a welcome sight, 
which she had missed through six tedious months and more, for 
his Reverence, after a severe illness in the spring, had been some- 
how provided with funds to go seek lost health abroad, and had 
fared southward upon that quest. His travels, indeed, seemed to 
have been inconceivably extended. When to Mrs. Martin’s ques- 
tion: “And was your Riverence, now, anythin’ as far as Paris?” 
he replied, with a touch of triumph, “A long step further,” her 
imagination recoiled from so wild a track, and she could only stare 
at him as if astonished to see no visible traces of such wanderings, 
except maybe a slight tawny tinge like the rust-wraith of many 


hot sunbeams, superimposed on the normal greenish hue of his 
well-worn cloth. 
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Father Gilmore spared her half-an-hour of delightful discourse, 
to which his own foreign adventures and the home news from 
Clonmacreevagh gave an animated flow. But when Mrs. Martin’s 
turn came to give an account of herself the conversation fell into 
a minor key. And the theme that ran through all her despon- 
dence was the plaint that she did be terrible short of company. 
“She had middlin’ good health, barrin’ the rheumatiz, thanks be 
to God, but sure she did be cruel lonesome. It’s lost she was 
there, wid niver sight nor sound of man or mortal from mornin’ 
till night; she might as well be an ould wether left fallen in 
a gripe for all she seen or heard of anythin’. “Deed now ’twas 
just the one way wid her as wid the waft of smoke there up 
her ould chimney that went fluttherin’ out on the width of the 
air, and sorra another breath anywheres nigh it, since ever the 
erathurs quit. Many a mornin’ she’d scarce the heart to be 
puttin’ a light to her fire at all, she was that fretted, ay bedad, 
she was so.” 

To these laments Father Gilmore listened with a patience made 
more difficult by his consciousness that he could suggest no remedy 
of the practically appropriate sort which is to general consolatory 
propositions as a close and cordial hearth-glow to the remote and 
mocking sunshine of a wintry sky. If you want to warm your cold 
hands those league-long flames some millions of miles away are so 
much less immediately to the purpose than your neighbouring screed 
of ruddy coals. This drifted mistily through his mind, as for lack of 
a more satisfactory remark he said: “ You wouldn’t think of mov- 
ing into the town?” But he was well aware that he had spoken 
foolishly, even before Mrs. Martin answered: “ Ah, your Riverence, 
how would I, so to spake, be runnin’ me head out from under me 
penny of rint?” For her husband, a gamekeeper up at the Big 
House of the parish, had lost his life by accident at a shooting 
party, and the family had pensioned off his widow with five weekly 
shillings and her cabin rent free. 

“True for you, Mrs. Martin,” said Father Gilmore, standing up. 
“ But sure, lonely or no, we’re all under the protection of God 
Almighty, and I’ve brought you a little ornament for your room.” 
Mrs. Martin’s eyes sparkled at the last clause of his sentence, while 
he took out of his pocket a small parcel, and began to strip off its 
wrappages, which were many folds of bluish tissue-paper, with 
layers of grey-green dried grass between. “The man I got it from 
at Marseilles,” he said, “told me a lot of them came from Smyrna, 
and I never stirred these papers that were on it, thinkin’ I mightn’t 
be able to do it up so well again. I only hope it’s not broke on us.” 
As the thin sheets and light grass-wisps fell off, the blast whistling 
under the door-sill whisked them about the uneven floor, and Mrs, 
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Martin drew in her breath expectantly. At last the treasure was dis- 
covered in perfect preservation, an alabaster statuette of the Virgin, 
some two fingers high. 

I do not know that it was a very fine work of art, but at worst 
you cannot easily make anything ugly out of alabaster. The Child 
lay placidly asleep, and the Mother looked young and happy and 
benignant. For afew moments Mrs. Martin’s admiration was quite 
incoherent, and when she found words Father Gilmore sought to 
stem the tide of ecstatic gratitude by saying, “ And where will you 
put it? Why, here’s a niche looks as if it might have been made 
for it.” The place he pointed to was a little recess beneath a tiny 
window-slit, formed partly by design, but enlarged by the chance 
falling out of a fragment from the stone-and-mud wall. <A long 
ray, slanted from the clearing west, reached through the half-door, 
quivered across the dark room, and just touched the white figure 
as he set it down. Against the background of grimy wall it shone 
as if wrought of rosed snow. 

“ Bedad, then, it’s there I'll keep her, and nowhere else,” said the 
little old woman, and he left her in rapt contemplation. As he 
trudged home he felt sure that his few francs had been well be- 
stowed, and his conviction strengthened with each tedious twist of 
the deserted ways which lay between Mrs. Martin and her com- 
pany. By the time he had gained his own house his uppermost 
thought was a regret that such a trifle had been all he could do 
for the poor ould dacint body—the Lord might pity her. 

It was, however, by no means a trifle to the poor old body her- 
self. For the first few days after her acquisition of the image it 
took up a wonderful deal of her time and thoughts. Even when 
she was not standing at gaze in front of it she but seldom lost it 
from her sight. Her eyes were continually turning towards the 
niche, whence it seemed strangely to dominate the room. Its clear 
whiteness made a mark for the feeblest gleam of ebbing daylight 
or fading embers; it was the last object to be muftled under bat’s- 
wing gloom, and the first to creep back when morning glimmered 
in again. She dusted it superfluously many times a day, with a 
proud pleasure always somewhat dashed by the remembrance that 
she could exhibit it to no neighbours, who would say, with varia- 
tions, “ Ah! glory be among us, Mrs. Martin, ma’am, but that’s rael 
iligant entirely. Och woman, dear, did you ever see the like of that 
now at all, at all?” 

Still, the most marvellous piece of sculpture ever chiselled would 
probably betray deficiencies if adopted as one’s sole companion in 
life; and Mrs. Martin’s little statuette had obvious shortcomings 
when so regarded. As the winter wore on the weight of her soli- 
tude pressed more and more heavily. The bad weather increased 
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her isolation. Some days there were of bitter frost and snow, and 
some of streaming rain, and many of wild wind. Once or twice 
Tim Doran brought her a double supply of provisions, and did not 
return for a fortnight, and then she felt indeed cut adrift. By-and- 
bye her vague disconsolateness began to take shape in more definite 
terrors. She was beset with surmises of ill-disposed vagrants tramp- 
ing that way to practise unforbidden on her wretched life, and she 
crept trembling to and from the pool where she filled her water- 
can. Or ghostly fears overcame her,and she thought at night that 
she heard the little dead children keening in the deserted room next 
door, and that mysterious shadows went past the windows, and un- 
seen hands rattled the latch. But through all her shifting mist 
of trouble the alabaster Virgin shone on her steadily with just a 
ray of consolation. Every night she said her Rosary before the 
niche, and almost always her devotions ended in a prayer of her 
own especial wishing and wording. 

“ Ah, Lady dear,” she would say, “ wouldn’t you think now to be 
sendin’ me a bit of company? me that’s left as disolit as the ould 
top of Slieve Moyneran this great while back. Ah, wouldn’t you 
then, me Lady? Sure if that’s a thrue likeness of you at all, there’s 
the look on you that it’s plased you’d be to do a poor body e’er a 
good turn, ay, is there, bedad. And I couldn’t tell you the com- 
fort ’twould be to me, not if I was all night tellin’. Just a neighbour 
droppin’ in now and agin’, acushla, I wouldn’t make bold to ax you 
for then to be livin’ convenient alongside of me the way they was. 
Sure I know the roof’s quare and bad, and ’twas small blame to 
them they quit; but to see an odd sight of one, Lady jewel, if it 
wouldn’t go agin you to conthrive that much. Ah, darlint, supposin’ 
it was only a little ould poor ould wisp of a lone woman the same 
as meself, it’s proud I’d be to behould her; or if it was Crazy Christy, 
that does be talkin’ foolish, the crathur, troth, all’s one, the sound 
of the voice spakin’ ’ud be plisant to hear, no matter what ould 
blathers he tuk the notion to be gabbin’. For it’s unnathural still 
and quiet here these times, Lady dear, wid sorra a livin’ sowl comin’ 
next or nigh me ever. But sure ’tis the lonesome house you kep’ 
yourself, Lady dear, one while, and belike you'll remimber it yet, 
for all you’ve got back your company agin, ay have you, glory be 
to God. And wid the help of the Lord it’s slippin’ over I'll be 
meself one of these days to them that’s gone from me, and no fear 
but I'll have the grand company then. Only it’s the time between 
whiles does be woeful long and dhrary-like. So if you wouldn’t 
think too bad, Lady honey, to send me the sight of a crathur 


” 
. 


Thus she rambled on piteously, but in answer seemed to come 
nothing more companionable than the wide-winged gusts of the 
night wind roving the great grass lands at the back of her cabin 
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where the tiny window-slit peered out. And day followed day with 
not a step or voice. 

It was on a mild-aired morning midway in February that Mrs. 
Martin, when dusting her precious image, noticed a vivid green 
speck dotted on the grey wall near its foot. Looking closer, she 
saw two atoms of leaves pricked up through the cracked mud, 
belonging no doubt to some seedling weed, she thought, and she 
would have brushed them away had not some other trifle just then 
diverted her attention. A few days afterwards, when she happened 
again to take heed of them, they were crowning a slender shoot, 
fledged with other delicate leaflets, film-frail, and semi-transparent. 
She thought the little spray looked pretty and “ off the common,” 
and next morning she was pleased to see that it had crept a bit 
further on the dark wall. Thenceforward she watched its growth 
with a deep interest. It throve apace. Every day showed a fresh 
unfolding of leaf-buds and lengthening of stalks, which seemed to 
climb with a purpose, as if moved by a living will. Their goal was 
indeed the narrow chink which let a wedge of light slant in just 
above the Virgin’s glistering head, and in making for it they 
caught boldly at anything that offered tendril-hold. One morning 
the little old woman untwisted a coil of fairy cordage that was en- 
ringing the Virgin’s feet, and often after this she had to disengage 
the figure from the first beginnings of wreathings and windings 
amongst which it would speedily have disappeared. As it was, they 
soon filled up the niche with a tangled greenery, and overflowed 
in long trails and festoons drooping to the floor. Never was there 
a carven shrine wrought with such intricate traceries. When the 
early-rising sun struck in through them, the floor was flecked with 
the wavering shadows of the small fine leaves, whilst they them- 
selves took a translucent vividness of hue that might have been 
drawn from wells of liquid chrysoprase and beryl; and amid the 
bower of golden-green steadily glimmered the white-stoled Virgin. 

All this was the work of but a few weeks, scarcely stepping over 
the threshold of Spring. The little old woman watched its pro- 
gress with pleasure and astonishment. She had never, she said, 
seen the like of any such a thing before. As the wonder grew, she 
felt more and more keenly the lack of someone to whom she might 
impart it. She did try to tell Tim Doran, but the opposite turf- 
bank would not have received the intelligence much more blankly, 
and could not have grunted with such discouraging indifference in 
reply. The man, she thought bitterly, was “as stupid as an ould 
blind cow. If you tould him you had the Queen of Agypt and the 
Lord Lieutenant sittin’ in there colloguin’ be the fire, he wouldn’t 
throuble himself to take a look in at the door.” However, no less 
stolid listeners were forthcoming. Father Gilmore was paying the 
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penalty for his ill-timed return to northern climes in a series of 
bad colds, and the other neighbours never set foot up the lane. 

At last she bethought her of communicating with Father Gil- 
more by a letter, which Tim Doran might carry, and she laboriously 
composed one in time for his next weekly call. Whether he would 
deliver it or not was a point which his manner left doubtful ; but 
he actually did so. Mrs. Martin’s letter was “scrawmed ” on a bit 
of coarse brown paper, which, when I saw it some time ago, still 
smelt so pungently of tea, that I think it must have wrapped one 
of her parcels. The writing on it ran as follows :— 


‘* Your Reverence. Hopin’ this finds you in good health, thanks be to God. 
Plase your Reverence, the Quarest that ever you witnessed has got clamberin’ in- 
side on the wall. I dunno what at all to say to it ; never the like of it I seen. 
But the creelin’ of it and the crawlin’ of it would terrify you. Makin’ offers now 
and agin it does be to smoother the Houly Virgin, but sure I’d be long sorry to let 
it do that bad thrick, after all the goodness of your Reverence. And I was think- 
in’ this long while your Reverence might be mayhe steppin’ our way yourself some 
day, for creepin’ over all before it it is every minute of time. Sucha terrible quare 
thing I never heard tell of, and the sorra another sow] except meself have I about 
the place. 


** Your obedient, 
**MARY MARTIN.” 


This letter caused Father Gilmore considerable uneasiness, for it 
filled him with misgivings about the mental condition of the writer. 
Her account of “the Quarest that ever you witnessed,” sounded, he 
feared, painfully like the hallucinations of a mind distempered by 
over long solitude. “Indeed it’s no way for the poor ould body to 
be left, if one could help it,” he mused. Even in his meditations I 
am sure that Father Gilmore must have used his soft southern 
brogue—“ I’ve thought many a time it was enough to drive her 
demented—and now there’s some quare sort of delusion she’s taken 
into her head, that’s plain, goodness pity her. I’d have done right 
to go see after her before this, as I was intendin’, only somethin’ 
always happened to hinder me.” 

He was determined now against any further delay, and he set 
out that very afternoon to visit his afflicted parishioner. The 
expedition was rather formidable to him, as he had a natural 
shrinking from stormy scenes, and he fully expected that he would 
find poor little Mrs. Martin if not downright “raving in no small 
madness,” at least labouring under some frightful delusion, in the 
shape, apparently, of a hideous monster infesting her abode. This 
prospect made him so nervously apprehensive that he was glad to 
fall in with a small youth, one Paddy Greer, who seemed inclined 
to accompany him upon his walk. All the way along, between the 
greening hedges of the lane, he remonstrated with himself for 
letting the gossoon share unwittingly in such an errand, yet he 
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could not make up his mind to dismiss Paddy, or to feel otherwise 
than relieved by the continued bare-foot patter at his side. 

But his relief was far greater when on reaching the cabin he saw 
its mistress in her little green plaid shawl and black skirt and 
white cap, standing at her door among the long westering sunbeams, 
without any signs of excitement or aberration in her demeanour ; 
and his mind grew quite easy when he ascertained that the creep- 
ing thing indoors was no horrible phantasmal reptile, but only a 
twining tapestry of bright leaves and sprays, which trailed a fold of 
Spring’s garment into the dark-cornered room. Still, satisfactorily 
as the matter had been cleared up from his former point of view, 
he could suggest nothing to lessen Mrs. Martin’s wonder at the 
mysterious appearance of the creeper on her wall. His acquaint- 
ance with such things was slight, and he merely had an impression 
that the fashion of the delicately luxuriant foliage seemed unfamiliar 
to him. So he promised to return on the morrow with the national 
school-teacher, who was reputed a knowledgeable man about plants. 
Before that came to pass, however, Mrs, Martin had another visitor. 
For little Paddy ran home to his mother with the news that “the 
Widdy Martin was after showin’ his Reverence a green affair she 
had stuck up on her wall, and that he said it was rale super-ex- 
thrornary altogether, and he’d get Mr. Colclough to it.” At that 
hearing the curiosity of Paddy’s mother incited her to call without 
losing a moment at Mrs. Martin’s house, where she inspected the 
marvellous growth as well as the falling twilight permitted, and 
admired the gracious-looking little image quite to its owner’s con- 
tent. Thus Mrs. Martin enjoyed a sociable cup of tea, and an 
enthralling gossip, which sent her to bed that evening in much 
better spirits than usual. 

Next morning arrived Father Gilmore with the schoolmaster, 
who was unable to identify the strange creeper, but called its ap- 
pearance a phenomenon, which seemed somehow to take the edge 
off the admission of ignorance. His failure only served to heighten 
a sense of awe and wonderment among several of the neighbours, 
who also looked in on her during the day. For the village rapidly 
filled with reports of “the big wrathe of green laves that was windin’ 
itself round the Widdy Martin’s grand image of the Blessed Virgin, 
and it inside on her wall, mind you, where ’twould be a surprisin’ 
thing to see e’er a plant settlin’ to grow at all.” And about the 
same time they discovered that the Widdy’s house was “no such 
great way to spake of onst you turned down the lane; you could 
tramp it aisy in a little betther than ten minutes or so from the 
corner, if you had a mind.” In the days which followed numbers of 
them were so minded, vastly to the comfort of the little old woman, 
who welcomed them with unbounded joy, and as many cups of tea 
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as she could by any means compass. She harboured no resentment 
on the score of their long and dreary defection. That was all ended 
at last. For as the spring weather mellowed into April, and the 
imprisoned creeper daily flung out profuser sprays and tendril- 
spirals, the fame of it spread far and wide over the townland, until 
its habitation became quite a place of resort. So many people now 
turned down the lane that they soon wore a track, which you could 
see distinctly if you looked along a stretch of its grass-grown sur- 
face. The Doctor came, and the District-Inspector, and the 
Protestant clergyman. Even “higher-up Quality” arrived, and 
satin-coated steeds have been seen tossing their silver-crested 
blinkers at the little old woman’s door under the supervision of 
grooms resplendently polished. Seldom or never in these times 
had she to weary through a long, lonely afternoon; more often she 
held a crowded reception, when the clack of tongues and clatter of 
thick-rimmed delft cups sounded cheerily in her kitchen. They 
scared away all her fears of tramps and ghosts; and she no longer 
ended her Rosary with mournful petitions for company. Her com- 
pany had duly assembled. 

Towards the beginning of June a fresh development of the mar- 
vel occurred, for then the creeper blossomed. Thickly clustered 
bunches of pale green buds broke swiftly into fantastic curven- 
throated bugles of a clear-glowing apricot colour, which made 
gleams as of beaded light in the dark places where they un- 
sheathed themselves. Mrs. Martin said it looked “ like as if some- 
body was after tyin’ knots in a ray of the sunshine.” Just at this 
crisis a Professor from one of the Queen’s Colleges, chancing to be 
in the neighbourhood, was brought to pronounce upon the case. 
As behoved a learned man, he gave it an ugly name, which we may 
ignorantly forget, and he said that it belonged to a species of 
plants, rare even in its far off oriental habitat, but totally unex- 
ampled beneath these northern skies. 

However, soon after he had gone, leaving no luminous wake be- 
hind him, the little old woman made a brilliant discovery. It was 
on that same evening, while she was drinking tea with a few of her 
good gossips, for whom she entertained as strong a regard as 
did Madam Noah in the ancient Morality. Naturally enough, the 
“ quareness ” and general inscrutability of the strange creeper had 
been under discussion, when Mrs. Martin suddenly said: “ Ah! 
women, dear, what talk have we then at all, at all? Sure now it’s 
come clear in me own mind this instiant minute that whatever it 
may be, twas the Virgin herself, Heaven bless her, set it growin’ 
there wid itself, just o’ puropose to be fetchin’ me in me company. 
For, signs on it, ne’er a day there is since folk heard tell of it, that 
there doesn’t be some comin’ and goin’ about the place, and makin’ 
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it plisant and gay like. And sorra a thing else is it brought them, 
except to be seein’ the quare new plant; aye, bedad, ’twas them 
twistin’ boughs on it streeled the whole lot along in here to me, 
same as if they were a manner of landin’-net. And sure wasn’t I 
moidherin’ her every night of me life to be sendin’ me some com- 
pany? ‘Deed was I so, and be the same token ne’er a word of 
thanks have I thought of sayin’ to her, after her takin’ the 
throuble to conthrive it that-away, more shame for me, but I was 
that tuk up wid it all.” 

“Thrue for you, Mrs. Martin, ma’am,” said Mrs. Brennan; “aiten 
bread ’s soon forgotten, as the sayin’ is. Howane’er there’s nothin’ 
liker than that that was the way of it as you say. What else ‘ud 
be apt to make it go clamber all round the image of her, as if ’twas 
her belongin’? And didn’t the gintleman tell you ’twas nothin’ 
that grows be rights next or nigh this counthry? Ah, for sure ’tis 
from far enough it’s come, if twas the likes of them sent it. And 
a kind thought it was too, glory be to God.” ; 

Mrs. Martin’s theory gained almost unanimous approval, and was 
generally accepted by her neighbours, Father Gilmore sanctioning 
it with a half wistful assent. It had the effect of enhancing the 
interest taken in the flourishing creeper and the little withered 
dame, the pledge and recipient of so signal a favour from those 
who are still the recognised powers that be in such places as Clon- 
macreevagh. The idea gave a tinge of religious sentiment to the 
soon established custom of visiting Mrs. Martin, and on the weekly 
market-days you often might have supposed some kind of minia- 
ture pattern in progress at her cabin, so great was the resort 
thither of shawled and cloaked and big-basketed country-wives. 
These guests seldom came empty handed—a couple of fresh eggs, 
or a roll of butter, or a cake of griddle-bread would be reserved for 
her at the bottom of the roomy creel. Other visitors were fain to 
carry off slips of the many trailing sprays, and would leave pay- 
ment for them in silver coin, which sometimes had the comfortable 
portliness of half-crowns. But I do not believe that the little old 
woman valued these very highly, and I think most of them went 
in providing the strong black tea with which she loved to refresh 
her friends. And there was never an evening that she did not add 
to her Rosary: “ And the Lord bless the kind heart of you then, 
Lady jewel, for sendin’ me the bit of company.” 


JANE Bartow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Unpublished Episode of the Peninsular War. 


To THE Epiror or “THE National REvIEw.” 
Sizn,— 

I think your readers may be interested in the following letter 
which I received when commanding the Coldstream Guards from 
an old officer of the regiment, Lord Stradbroke. Lord Stradbroke 
was a well-known member of London Society and eldest brother 
to Admiral Rous. He was born in 1794 and died in 1886. As he 
sold out of the army soon after the Battle of Waterloo, few people 
ever knew that he had served as an officer. He joined the First 
Battalion Coldstream Guards just before the Battle of Salamanca, 
having travelled to Spain in the company of his commanding 
officer, Colonel Brand, father of the late Speaker. As an ensign 
in the Coldstreams, Lord Stradbroke took part in all the battles 
of the Peninsular War in which his battalion was engaged subse- 
quent to Salamanca. He possessed an extremely retentive memory, 
and when I commanded the regiment in 1880, I asked him to put 
on paper his recollection of the celebrated sortie from Bayonne, 
when six of his brother officers were killed. This he did in the 
following letter which I can see no impropriety in making public. 
I may mention that the Captain Crofton whose romantic death 
he describes was kinsman to the present Lords Charlemont and 
Crofton. 

I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Artu. Lyon FREMANTLE. 
The Palace, Malta, June, 1894. 


Dear Cotonet FremantLe,— 

I knew Captain Crofton well, having served with him in the Peninsu- 
lar three campaigns, 1812-13-14. A more gallant officer and more popular 
man did not exist. 

His death occurred in this way: he commanded the Grenadier Company 
of the Coldstream Guards when the sortie at Bayonne took place; our 
pickets were formed in a lane, in parties of thirty or forty. The French 
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attacked us nearly an hour before daybreak, advancing in three columns ; 
when they reached to us, they became mixed with our troops, firing at 
each other. Crofton was left with only three or fowr soldiers near him, 
when a French officer ordered him to surrender; he replied, ‘“‘ Never to a 
Frenchman,” and ordered his men to fire. The French officer was obliged 
to order his men to fire, and Crofton was killed. 

The curious part is, how did I know this to be true? 

I should here state that when daylight appeared, the battalions rushed 
to the front and drove the French back in the town. 

After all was over, and not a shot being fired, a French officer came to 
the front, about thirty or forty yards from where I was with the sixth 
company, Which I on that day commanded, and he appeared anxious to 
speak to some person. Ensign Moore, a brother to the present Lord 
Mounteashell, was close to me ; I proposed to advance with him and meet 
this oflicer ; we did so. 

The French otticer, more gentlemanlike in appearance than many of 
them, said he came to enquire after an oflicer, explaining where he 
(Crofton) stood and asked whether he was killed. I replied that he was ; 
the French officer expressed much regret, and explained that it had to 
be done in self-defence. This officer had received a shot in his epaulette. 

On the following day I was appointed to command the Grenadier 
Company ; and, although sixty years have elapsed since this event took 
place, it is as clear in my mind as if it had happened yesterday. 

Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 


SrRaDBROKE. 
33, Belgrave Square, July 14, 1880. 
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